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They are less than the thickness of a 
child’s wrist, these underwater telegraph 
cables that link five continents. They do 
not seem elaborate, consisting as they do of 
copper conducting wire, insulated by gutta 
percha, bedded in jute, sheathed in 
galvanised steel. Their average diameter is 
barely an inch. But they carry in complete 
security the messages entrusted to 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. for passing 
between the United Kingdom, the Com- 
monwealth and many foreign countries. 
There are 155,000 miles of them down on 
the sea bed, more than half of the world’s 
total of submarine cables. 

The traffic load they have to carry is 
heavy and there are times when their 
capacity is fully occupied even though 
transmission can be made at speeds up to 
150 words a minute in both directions 
simultaneously. Nothing stops the flow; 


part of Britain’s Business... 


CABLE & WIRELESS LTD — 


ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 





if a cable link is interrupted, a wireless link 
takes over. Continuity of service—is 
maintained through the world-wide chains 
of Cable & Wireless stations by a staff 
whose professional pride it is to see that 
“the message gets through ”’. 

The Cable & Wireless system is 
extensive and its links are varied. It 
includes 195 wireless circuits for tele- 
graphy, telephony and phototelegraphy. 
Twenty-five of them were new last year. 
There are twenty-three coast wireless 
stations: there are eight cable ships. 

In the face of ever rising costs of 
labour and materials the Company has 
made solid progress in extending Britain’s 
incoming and outgoing communications. 
Its operations in foreign countries are 
earning money for Britain, and further 
extensions are proposed. Cable & Wireless 
Ltd. are part of Britain’s Business. 
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TIME AND CENTRAL AFRiCA 


HE negotiations and conferences of the past few months 

have at least made it clear that, whatever the merits 

of federation for North and South Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

land, it ought not to be rushed. The Government’s 
White Paper on the subject ensures that it will not be. It is 
true that all the preliminary conferences held so far have been 
unable to still all the misgivings of Africans. The last meéting, 
in London in April, was boycotted by the African representa- 
tives of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. But there are still 
to be two more stages before the scheme is ready for ratification 
by the Governments concerned—another conference and 
another Ministerial visit to Africa.’ This is all to the good. It is 
very much to be hoped that all the African representatives will 
now decide that it is possible for them to join the discussions. 

The status of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland as protec- 
torates is assured, and since that is in accordance with the 
desire of the African inhabitants, it may encourage them to 
believe that in committing themselves to federation with 
Southern Rhodesia they will not be running’ their head into a 
noose. It is difficult to see what more the British Government 
can do to assure them of its good-will and to provide guarantees 
against the unfair exploitation of Africans. An African 
Affairs Board is to be set up. It will be within the power of 
this Board to examine legislation and, if it suspects it of being 
discriminatory, to refer it to the British Government. The very 
fact that what is proposed is federation, and not amalgamation, 
ensures that the existing relationship of the separate territorial 
Governments to Her Majesty’s Government will be retained, 
together with their powers to deal with day-to-day questions 
affecting Africans. Again the effect is to assure the Africans 
of the two Northern territories that they will not suffer any 
lowering of their present status. In any case, nothing but a 
two-thirds majority in the Federal Assembly will permit any 
constitutional change. 

Will this be enough to secure full African co-operation ? 
Quite possibly it will not, at this stage, since the barriers 
are not of the kind which can be overcome by any constitu- 
tional scheme, however enlightened. Suspicion of the intentions 
of the white population, and lack of understanding of the 
difference between federation and amalgamation stand in the 
way. But it should not be impossible to overcome these diffi- 
culties in time, and time is one of the things provided by the 
White Paper. 


The Oil Runners 


Although the oil lost in Persia has been rapidly made 
good to the West from other sources it is to nobody’s interest 
that Persia’s wells and refineries should remain indefinitely 
idle. The hearings before the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague give no prospect of a quick resumption of the 
Persian industry along legal lines, and it is not surprising that 
a group of speculators should be trying to deliver a test cargo 
of oil which, in the eyes of Britain and most other Govern- 
ments, can only be regarded as contraband. The legal merits 
of the case are clear. The oil comes from the wells of the 
expropriated British company. (Even if, as has been suggested, 
it comes from freshly dug wells, which seems on the face of 
it highly improbable, they could hardly be outside the area 
of the A.I.0.C.s concession.) The attempt to dispose of Persian 
vil in European markets is against the ruling of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice given last July, which virtually en- 
joined both the British and Persian Governments to observe 
the status quo. It now looks as though the question of the 
legal ownership of the oil will come before the British courts 
at the same moment that the International Court of Justice 
is hearing another aspect of the case. The authority 
of the British and International courts do not overlap, 
and in both cases there is the prospect of protracted 
legislation. The hearings now being held at the Hague 
are only to decide the competence of the Court to judge the 
dispute at all and, if the Court decides that it is competent, 
the question will remain sub judice for many months. From 
the Persian point of view there is very little profit to be gained 
from oil-running. To sell small quantities of crude oil at cut 
prices will do nothing to replace the revenue lost from selling 
refined oil at world prices. The victory that Persia would win 
if the trial oil cargo got through would be a barren victory, like 
the victory won by expelling British technicians from Abadan. 
And Persia cannot carry on much longer on psychological 
triumphs. 


What Hope in Germany ? 

The most important unanswered question in Germany at 
this moment is, of course, the question concerning the exact 
course of Communist policy now that the new German contract 
and the European Defence Community treaty have been 
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signed. Possibly the announcement of that policy awaits the 
decision of the East German and French Governments to 
ratify, or not to ratify, these agreements. But it is most likely 
that, so far as Moscow is concerned, the general course to be 
followed has been mapped. Consequently there is everything 
to be said for arranging a Four Power conference as soon as 
possible, since, despite the failures of such conferences in the 
past, that is a more likely way of getting information out of the 
Russians than the exchange of Notes. In the meantime there 
are certain signs to be read, particularly in East Germany. 
They are uniformly unhopeful. With the Federal Republic 
in its present state of perplexity (a situation which fs des- 
cribed in an article on a later page) it is difficult to say exactly 
what the West German reaction would be to the increasingly 
conspicuous activity on the éast side of the zonal boundary. 
But the most natural reaction to the reinforcement of guards 
and barriers, forced deportations from the frontier region into 
the interior of the Russian zone, and talk of building up an 
East German army without delay must be one of repulsion. 
That is the feeling it must inspire in most Western countries, 
other than Germany. And as to West Germany itself, the only 
slight doubt is whether the emotion of fear may perhaps be 
even stronger than the emotion of disgust. In any case these 
activities of the East German Communists were not calculated 
to improve the chances of unity. Nor does Herr Grotewohl’s 
statement that the discussion of free elections can proceed if 
and when Bonn rejects the recently signed agreements with the 
Western Powers. Any such rejection would undoubtedly 
remove the first item on the Western Powers limited agenda 
of questions which they are willing to discuss with the Russians. 
Without free elections throughout the whole of Germany there 
can be no solid progress towards unity. All the East German 
moves may conceivably be regarded as bargaining counters. 
It is to be hoped that they are nothing more sinister than that. 


Israel at the Cross-Roads 


Israel has lived in a condition of chronic crisis ever since 
the State was born four years ago. But during the last few 
weeks even the citizens of Israel themselves have begun to 
realise that there is something unusually serious about the latest 
manifestations of their perennial crisis. The forced loan, which 
drained off about £25 million from bank deposits, can do little 
by itself to rectify the situation, though it may serve as a 
dramatic warning to the country of the danger it faces. In 
fact Israel is now at the parting of the ways. What is happen- 
ing is the death of the old-style Zionism, and the emergence 
of Israel. Zionism was a faith, and could sustain itself by 
faith; Israel is a State, and can only sustain itself by the 
humdrum methods available to all other States—by a balanced 
trade and a stable currency. For four years the leaders of 
Israel have tried to meet their trading deficit with their vast 
reserves of faith. The experiment could not succeed. The most 
significant break with the past that has been sponsored by Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s Government is a slowing-up in the rate of 
immigration. Hitherto to suggest in Israel that immigration 
should in any way be restricted was to be branded with the 
stigma of the mandatory. Now the rate of the flow has been 
slowed down to about 1,500 a month (ironically this is the 
same rate of immigration which was fixed by the mandatory 
Government during its last year, and which brought upon its 
servants such a flow of abuse—and worse). But it ts only 
common-sense to try to create order within Israel’s borders 
before bringing in more immigrants, whose absorbtion is a 
long and costly business. 


A Shock for Sweden 

The first feeling towards Sweden inspired by the incident 
on Monday in which a Swedish aircraft was deliberately shot 
down over the Baltic by two Russian fighters is one of 
sympathy. It is bad enough that the Russians should insist 
on a 12-mile limit to their territorial waters. It is worse 
that they should treat any approach to that limit from tae out- 


side (the Swedish pilot says that he was miles outside it when 
attacked) as an excuse for a deliberate and murderous assault 
It is worse still that the Swedish aircraft was engaged on 
rescue mission, of which the Russians had been informed . 
in which they had been invited to participate. This js far 
from being the first example of the sheer barbarism displayed 
by the Russian air force when it comes in contact, by accident 
or design, with thé aircraft of other countries. Other- plane 
have been shot down over the Baltic without warning. By 
there can seldom have been a worse case, and it js 

to understand the indignation which the news has aroused 
Sweden—particularly when at this very time seven Communig 
are being tried at Stockholm for espionage. And as to th 
Russian statement that the aircraft in question was oye 
Russian territory, that it refused to obey signals to land 
and that it fired on the Russian fighters, it can only serve to 
produce further exasperation in Sweden. Does not the whok 
history of Russo-Swedish relations since the war display ap 
almost pathological anxiety on the part of the Swedes not tp 
give offence ? Sweden has suffered as much as any neighbour 
of Russia from the steady pressure of a war of nerves. Whats 
hard to understand is the deliberate refusal of the Swedish 
Government to realise that there is no such thing as neutrality 
in the cold war. How many more attacks must be made, Spies 
set to work, diplomatic threats delivered, insults given when 
explanations are sought, before Sweden learns to distinguish 
her friends from her enemies ? 


Enter M. Gromyko 


When Russia rearranged its diplomatic pack and played 
an ace towards London in the person of Andrei Gromyko, 
it was inevitable that speculation should soar to the zenith 
of ingenuity. The Daily Worker’s cartoonist on Wednesday 
condensed the reaction pretty neatly from his point of view. 
Mr. Eden, in plate armour, waits apprehensively, extending a 
glove-tipped lance towards the door; and behind him, from a 
mélée of alarmed officials, rise such observations as: “He'll 
try to neutralise us”; “ He'll attempt to split us”; “ He'll be 
seeking talks”; and “ We've been elevated in the Cold War.” 
The truth is that the Daily Worker knows no more than the 
rest of us (it must be galling) about the reasons for M 
Gromyko’s appointment to London. That it should cause 
such frantic reasoning (someone suggested that he is being 
sent because of his charm) is a tribute to M. Gromyko’s 
personal success as a diplomatist and a token of the breath 
less apprehension with which the liberal world watches the 
monolith that he represents. One thing is certain: that M. 
Andrei Gromyko is a man of acute intelligence, proved eff- 
ciency, and exemplary discipline in the service of his formidable 
country. His famous “charm” is a matter of opinion. I 
will be a startling change if he is arriving here to be free with 
the affirmative. In London, as elsewhere, he will do what be 
is told with admirable exactitude. If Russian policy is 
become genuinely friendly and conciliatory M. Gromyko wil 
carry it out. If it is to remain unfriendly, unco-operative of 
even frankly hostile, M. Gromyko will still carry it out. Just 
like the Daily Worker, we shall have to wait and see. It wil 
be even odd if such a man is to be wasted on the humdrum 
duties performed by his predecessor, M. Zarubin. 


Fares 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s statement on passenger transport fares 


was a poor performance in more ways than one. He delivered) 


it in a form which was barely comprehensible to the House and 
so uninformative as to be almost disrespectful. The officials 
of his department were either ignorant of the effects of the 
proposals or unwilling to reveal them and the public has still 
received only fragmentary information on a change in policy 
which affects everybody’s pocket. London travellers are # 
be saved about £1,200,000 on their annual spending of ovet 
£11,000,000. Travellers outside London are spared £660,000 
on £4,500,000. The savings are a small relief considering th 
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advance publicity given to them—perhaps that is why there 
was such reluctance to publicise them when they were made. 
Evidently there will have to be some strict economies if 
the standards of public travel are not to fall, for the transport 
authorities, especially in London, are at their wits’ end to 
balance their books even with the present fares. There should 
be a national survey of ‘transport costs aimed at saving money 
in no matter how small fractions of a penny per mile. The 
crawling bus costs hundreds of thousands a year in London 
and could be eradicated by sensible adjustment of time-tables 
in the crowded central area. The turning away of passengers 
when there is ample room in the bus could be stopped if 
the rules about standing were made in the interests of passen- 
gers instead of at the dictation of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. Fuel costs so much that drivers should be 
punished for wasting it. All such economies apply, though less 
forcibly, outside London and the principles behind them apply 
to trains as well as to buses. It is really not good enough for 
the Government to be told that the transport authorities are 
incapable of controlling costs. Unless they do there will be 
another fares crisis next year and yet another the year after 
that. The public is to blame to some extent. It demands, 
and gets, a higher standard of comfort here than in any 
European country. What it does not demand, and naturally 
does not get, is as high a standard of efficiency. ~~ - 


How Free is the Air? 


Socialist opposition to every attempt by the Government to 
reduce the handicaps on free enterprise, as it is doing—rather 
tentatively—in the case of civil aviation, is a phenomenon 
well worth watching. It has some doctrinal basis. It is no 
doubt mixed up with the assumed duty of the Opposition to 
oppose. It has its place in the accepted, if somewhat dreary, 
conventions of party politics. None of these things makes it 
reasonable or right, and there must be plenty of Socialists 
who know it. But what the Parliamentary leaders do with 
their tongue in their cheek today may still come to be accepted 
as gospel by the Socialists of tomorrow. It is difficult to believe 
that either Mr. Herbert Morrison in the Commons three weeks 
ago or Lord Pakenham in the Lords on Tuesday felt with the 
utmost conviction that it was wrong, for example, to let 
private companies try to develop routes which the existing 
corporations have not yet touched or to tap new levels of 
traffic by means of lower fares. Yet that was the plain implica- 
tion of their attitude. It is a very dangerous implication, both 
in principle and in this particular case. A case can be made 
out for the State support of civil aviation. No case can be made 
out for the suppression or prohibition of all free enterprise 
in this field. Yet even the Government’s attitude is essentially 
defensive in this matter. Lord Leathers in Tuesday’s debate 
was constantly seeking to minimise the effect of the few con- 
cessions to commercial operators which are now to be granted. 
There is no need whatever for such an attitude. There is not 
even any need for Ministers to be drawn into the trap which 
Lord Pakenham laid when he asked for a more precise 
statement of the Government’s proposals. The scope for enter- 
prise in the air is not a thing that need be rigidly defined by 
Government order. The main consideration is that there has 
been too little of it in the past and there ought to be much more 
of it in the future. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. LENNOX-BOYD’S performance on fares reminded 
one of the woman who had listened to Samuel 
Alexander, the philosopher, discoursing on Deity and 

Value, or something of the sort, and who, at the end of the 
disquisition, rose and asked the audience with the directness 
of her sex: “Is anybody a penny the wiser for all this ? ” 
True, Mr. Lennox-Boyd had warned the House his state- 
ment would be complicated. It was worse than that. As he went 
on, the mental striving visible in the faces of Members became 
heroic. But all was darkness until Mr. Callaghan, the 
Opposition spokesman, got up. He had had the advantage of 
an advance copy of the statement and probably some assistance 
from a wet towel applied to his head by Mr. Morrison. He 
offered the explanation that all the hullabaloo about the sub- 
ject boiled down to this: there would be a saving to the 
London travelling public of £1,200,000 (a two per cent. reduc- 
tion over all fares) and an increase in country fares of 
£1,500,000, that is £660,000 less than originally proposed. 
The Minister ignored the prejudiced “ hullabaloo ” and played 
the only card he had. The Government was redeeming its 
undertaking to correct the original disproportionate increases. 
One has said before that Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s fluency can be 
dangerous. Under questioning he gratuitously said that 
passengers in London and the country have been travelling 
for many years “on the back of the nation’s freight charges.” 
True or not, it was an odd thing for a Minister to say who was 
engaged in reducing fares. 
* ? * * 

Everyone has sympathy for Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who is 
carrying out a decision that is none of his, and one feels sure 
he would have shown a reciprocal sympathy, could he~ but 
have seen them, for the newspaper men whose offices were 
entreating them in the name of high heaven to tell the London 
public what the reductions meant in shillings and pence. Oh! 
for a succouring hand from the Ministry of Transport, they 
cried. But none was offered. And yet this is the A.B.C. of 
“ public relations.” The Labour Government managed these 
things far better. The screws loose in the present Government’s 
public relations machinery are many, and whether Lord Swinton 
can tighten them is by no means sure, though he has now been 
given an able adjutant in Mr. Fife Clark, a former Parlia- 
mentary journalist. Someone acting as a daily liaison between 
the Prime Minister and the Press probably offers the only 
guarantee of success, but this the Prime Minister will not have. 
Mr. Francis Williams at No. 10 was worth his weight in gold 
to Mr. Attlee and the weight is not slight. Nor was he ever 
a propagandist, but only a channel of information and a means 
of elucidating policy. Baldwin, Macdonald and Chamberlain 
all had a liaison officer and it was the same person who served 
all three. . E - . 


Sir Herbert Williams and that Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance, Sir Wakdron Smithers, and perhaps one or two 
others, are all that are left in occupation of the last Tory 
ditch. Sir Waldron has been urging the Government to go 
in for convertibility, have courage and (shades of Milner) damn 
the consequences. Sir Herbert Williams, harder shelled than 
Sir Waldron, asked Mr. Churchill a question which the latter 
took as implying that the British Government should observe 
neutrality toward Syngman Rhee. Mr. Churchill fell heavily 
on that. A Government like ours which had helped with 
others to save Syngman Rhee and his Government from 
destruction had a right to talk to him about the political crisis. 
The whole House cheered. 

* > * * 

The Commons have been living largely on the husks of 
well-threshed legislation such as the Finance Bill. Two days 
have been spent on the report stage of this Bill after eleven 
days in committee. The spirit groaneth at the very thought of 
it. Mr. Butler began to look bleached, but Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter, the Government’s Game Chicken, was crowing to 
the end. ° H. B. 
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THREE WARS 


between Communism and the West in the Far East seem 

momentarily (except for those who are actually engaged 
in them) to be in a state of suspended animation. There has 
recently been little news of the fighting in Korea, Indo-China 
or Malaya that gives a coherent picture of how the struggles are 
developing. The big push, the final clash, may be just round 
the corner in any one or all three theatres of war, but until 
the guns start up nobody will listen to the rumours of doom 
which come from ‘the battlefields. The general public does 
not know what to believe or what to expect: more important, 
it does not know what even to hope for. Although it is generally 
accepted that the three Asiatic wars are part of the same 
pattern, the nature of the pattern is still far from clear. The 
wars were so different in their origin, have been so dissimilar 
in their course, and are physically so remote from each other, 
that in fact they are still regarded as separate campaigns. The 
fact that this week both the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menzies, and the High Commissioner for Malaya, General Sir 
Gerald Templer, have been in London, should have provided 
a fresh opportunity for looking at the broader aspect of Pacific 
and South-East Asian affairs. True, one of the Ministers most 
concerned, Lord Alexander, is out of the country, but already 
his first impressions on the Korean situation must have been 
received by the Cabinet, and will have been available to fill 
in some of the most serious gaps in the picture. But Mr. 
Churchill’s report to the Commons on the strategic side of his 
talks with Mr. Menzies was non-committal in the extreme. The 
view of the Far East is of a disconnected series of uncertainties. 


It might be argued that in Korea at any rate the United 
Nations knows what it wants and roughly how it hopes to 
get it. Its object is to achieve an armistice as the preliminary 
to a peace which shall guarantee South Korea against future 
aggression from the North. But Lord Alexander, like General 
Ridgway, has admitted that the prospects for peace are unas- 
sessable, for the simple reason that nobody knows whether the 
Communists are sincere in their professed wish for peace or not. 
If there is no armistice, there may be more war. What then ? 
Here again the reports from the man on the spot are as impre- 
cise as the conjectures made on the other side of the world. 
“If the Communists attack,” said Lord Alexander, “ they may 
gain some ground, but they will suffer a terrific knock.” But, 
on the other hand, it is “ very doubtful whether the United 
Nations could advance to the Yalu River without terrific 
losses.” Here then, it seems, is all the material for a stalemate. 
Two opponents face each other, each strong enough for defence 
but without the margin of superior strength necessary for a 
break-through, and too suspicious of each other to generate 
the minimum of trust without which no armistice can be made. 
It is probably better that we should accept the prospect of a 
further long period of armed indecision in Korea, however irk- 
some this prospect may be. We should also accept that the 
initiative for breaking the deadlock rests with the Communists. 
They can do this in a number of ways; either by one of the 
sudden somersaults which are usually called “peace offensives,” 
or by a full-scale offensive when their accumulated strength is 
sufficient, or by an offensive elsewhere. 


The possibility that Korea’s days as a major battlefield may 
be numbered is one that has to be seriously considered. It is 
this possibility which above all links Korea with the other 
battlefields in South-East Asia—with Indo-China and Malaya— 
and which makes a policy of detachment impossible for Burma 
and Siam. From every ppint of view it is in Indo-China that 
the developments of the next few months will be most anxiously 


[Te three wars which provide the only close contact 


awaited. In Malaya the war can be fought on to a finish because 
there is a good prospect of winning it. In Indo-China, on the 
other hand, there seems to be no such prospect of SUCCESS, 
And if it is not treasonable for the United Nations to seek an 
armistice in Korea, can the French be logically accused of 
weakening the anti-Communist front if they should seek for an 
armistice in Indo-China ? Moreover, it is more than Asiatic 
strategy that is involved. The European Defence Community 
is based on the supposition not only that Germany’s armed 
forces can be controlled through an international co 

but that their total size should be at any rate no greater than 
the French contribution. It now appears impossible that the 
French forces within E.D.C. can equal the German as long as 
the drain of Indo-China continues, or that the Germans (not to 
mention the Americans) will take kindly to a reduction in the 
German contribution dictated by France’s inability to provide 
in Europe the strength that was expected from her. There 
would, therefore, be at least a theoretical basis for an armistice 
in Indo-China, provided that it was backed by the same 
guarantees we are insisting on in Korea. 


But nowhere in the Far East can the purely military con 
siderations be for a moment isolated from the political. In 
South Korea Mr. Syngman Rhee has chosen the most un- 
pleasant fashion of reminding the world that the essential con- 
flict is a political one—that the war of armaments is only an 
extension of the war of ideas. During the four months of his 
stewardship in Malaya General Templer has consistently 
repeated that nothing can be achieved before all races there 
are ranged behind the Government in its struggle. The reckon- 
ing in the political war, and the prospects for the future, are 
even harder to calculate than the fortunes of the military cam- 
paigns. Here again the best that the analysis seems to show is 
a further period of indecision. The mass of the people in South- 
East Asia may remain indifferent, and even unconscious of the 
conflict in which they are forced to take a part, but it is never 
the silent masses which decide in revolutionary times. Most 
articulate Asians are still uncommitted in their final allegiance, 
and it is their decision which counts. 

The real paradox of the situation is that, while the military 
direction of defence against Communism in the East inevitably 
remains for the most part in the hands of the West, there is, 
except in the few remaining colonial possessions, no direct 
political influence to reinforce the military arm. This means 
that the French, for example, have to adapt themselves to, 
rather than initiate, sudden changes like that in Cambodia over 
the weekend; it means that the United Nations have to use 
meticulous patience with the exasperating Mr. Syngman Rhee; 
and that even in Malaya General Templer has to do more by 
persuasion than he can by force or legislation. On the whole 
it must be conceded that the West has adapted itself sur- 
prisingly well to these changed circumstances. There is 4 
genuine anxiety that the new reiationship will work well, and 4 
general regret that it has to be tested out in a period of 
unparalleled danger. But there is always a time-lag between 
the emergence of new patterns of thought in one part of the 
world and their acceptance in another part. Just as it took 
at least a generation for most Orientals to realise that the 
travellers from the West they had welcomed as traders were 
becoming installed as their masters, so it may take a generation 
for the Orient to recognise their old ‘masters reverted once more 
to the réle of traders. That is the tragedy of China and Persia 
and of many other countries. 

It is sad to find even a statesman with so acute a mind as Mr. 
Nehru reading into contemporary events the bogeys of the past 
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He accused the United Nations last week of becoming “a pro- 
tector of colonialism in an indirect manner.” Admittedly the 
occasion for his remark was the behaviour of Mr. Syngman 
Rhee, which has touched off even more intemperate comment 
in the West. But Mr. Nehru went on to complain yet more 
forcibly about the recent refusal of the United Nations to 
discuss the case of Tunisia. “ If the whole of Asia and Africa,” 
he said, “ cannot get a subject discussed because two or three 
great Powers object, then the time may come when Asian and 
African countries feel they are happier in their own countries 
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than in the United Nations.” This form of isolationism ignores 
the fact that, as the Palestine case for example clearly showed, 
in the General Assembly the scales are firmly weighted against 
a “colonial” Power; it ignores the fact that the great Powers" 
veto has more often operated against the interests of great 
Powers themselves; it ignores, incidentally, the judicial merits 
of Tunisia as a case suitable for United Nations enquiry. But 
Mr. Nehru’s remarks help to show that the main reason why, 
the mind of Asia is inscrutable is that the Asians themselves 
have not made up their minds. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Conference is developing. The British delegation con- 

cluded (though that is perhaps hardly the right word) 
a barter agreement with the Chinese People’s Republic for the 
exchange of £3,500,000 worth of goods. They made, however, 
the somewhat elementary mistake of fixing the prices of the 
textiles which Britain is going to supply without fixing the 
prices of the products which we are going to get from China 
in return, thus leaving the Chinese in a very auspicious position. 
They are now discovering that in order to conduct international 
trade you need something more than a fountain pen, a glass 
of vodka and a fraternal smile. You need, in fact, just the 
sort of complex and delicate organisation which British mer- 
chants built up but are now not allowed to operate in China. 
If for instance you buy (as on paper the British delegates did) 
a large quantity of Chinese eggs, you will derive little benefit 
from the transaction until you have fetched the eggs from 
China. In order to do this you need not merely ships, but 
ships equipped with refrigerators; and the owners of these 
valuable vessels are understandably reluctant to expose them 
to the hazards, the extortions and the endless delays involved 
in picking up cargo at a port in Communist China. At the 
moment the British negotiators are slightly crestfallen. 

* * «x + 

The Manchester Guardian and its special correspondent 
Mr. Patrick Keatley deserve the greatest credit for the series 
of illustrated articles which are republished this week in a 
pamphlet called The Traffic in Irish Horses. They give an 
objective but horrifying picture of conditions on the “ Pony 
Express ” which in the last three years has carried thousands 
of horses to agony and slaughter in the Continental abattoirs. 
(“Even while this series of articles has been appearing,” Mr. 
Keatley points out, “ another seven hundred frightened animals 
have boarded the Pony Express for the one-way trip of con- 
finement, sea-sickness and bloody death.”) It will be surprising 
if the articles, which are, I believe, being reprinted in their 
entirety by the Jrish Times, do not have some effect on the 
Government of Eire. 

7 * * * 

The R.A.F. has a tie of its own, and so I think do the Navy 
and the R.N.V.R. It was therefore perhaps illogical of me 
to feel a slight qualm of misgiving on hearing a rumour that 
Mr. Sidney Rogerson, the new Director of Public Relations at 
the War Office, was toying with the idea of evolving an Army 
tie. Asked whether there was any truth in this rumour his 
Directorate, statesmanlike but slightly evasive, replied: “ If 
such a proposal were made, it would be for the Dress Commit- 
tee to decide whether such a tie were necessary and what form it 
should take if it were.” An Army tie obviously isn’t necess- 
ary. The point is, is it desirable ? That question can only be 
answered by answering the further question: Would anybody 
ever wear it? I should have thought almost nobody would. 
Every regiment or corps (with the possible exception of the 
Army Catering Corps, for whem many of us would be only 
too glad to design one) has a tie of its own already, and there 
are even such things as divisional ties. A soldier in mufti is 
proud (or anyhow content) to be seen wearing his regimental 
tie. Is he ever going to put on, in preference, a tie which can 


Ass: ironical sequel to the Moscow Economic 


be worn by all sorts of units whom he unjustly but fiercely 
despises ? I doubt it. 
® * * 

The other night the wife of a neighbour of mine and 
another girl were sitting talking after dinner in the other girl’s 
cottage when they noticed that the chimney was on fire; they 
could see flames through a hole in a beam above the mantel- 
piece and the room was beginning to fill with smoke. After 
squirting each other a good deal with the fire extinguisher, the 
nozzle of which was too small for the hole, they dialled O 
with a view to calling the fire-brigade. The local exchange put 
them through to the fire-station, the fire-brigade promised to 
come and the ladies resumed their amateur counter-measures. A 
few minutes later the telephone rang. It was the local exchange, 
who wished to remind them that it was wrong to dial O if they 
wanted the fire-brigade; the correct procedure was to dial 991. 
It is of course important that subscribers should know the most 
expeditious method of summoning the fire-brigade; but to ring 
them up and tell them about it at a moment when you know 


their house to be on fire suggests a certain lack of finesse. 
. * * * 


The following announcement was recently accepted by the 
advertising department of The Times for insertion in the 
* Deaths ” column: 

“Holmes. On June 9th, 1952, finally and peacefully, 
at his home in Sussex, Sherlock, brother of Mycroft.” 

The advertising department took out the word “ finally,” 
on the grounds that it was redundant, but the announcement 
(which had been paid for) would have appeared had it not been 
spotted by a member of the editorial staff. The reader who 
submitted it has now had a letter in which the Editor regrets 
his inability to publish the announcement and suggests that 
its originator may wish his cheque to be forwarded to a charity. 

* + * > 


Two years ago, while briefly deputising for Janus, I made 
some mention in these notes of a young tawny owl to whom 
I was acting in loco parentis. This likeable bird, which as 
soon as it could fly spent its days in the woods, used to come 
regularly into the house at night; but I had to go away for a 
fortnight and after this separation I noticed (as they say in 
the divorce courts) a change in its manner, and in the end it 
faded out of my life. This year, from a hollow tree, 
I acquired another tawny owl which seems if anything even 
more sociable than its predecessor. It responded well to the 
same Montessorian treatment, taught itself to fly, spent a couple 
of days in the tree-tops and rather gratifyingly flew in through 
my dressing-room window when I returned late at night from 
a week-end. The next day, flying from one piece of slippery 


*furniture to another, it crash-landed, fell on its side and (I 


suspect) strained a muscle. Since then this owl has been to all 
intents and purposes grounded. Its wings, which if often arches 
in a rather affected manner over its head, look perfectly all 
right, but it seems to have lost all buoyancy. If I take it out 
on my shoulder, instead of floating away on to a gate-post it 
flaps down on to the ground and bustles along with hunched 
shoulders and a slightly nautical roll, like a retired admiral 
going to catch a bus. But it seems perfectly cheerful, and I 
expect it will recover its powers in time. STRIX, 
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German Confusion 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


T cannot be said that publication of the treaties signed in 
Bonn and Paris has so far produced any new arguments 
pro. or con. in German public opinion. Those who oppose 

the Government, and who have complained for months that 
Dr. Adenauer was keeping the nation in the dark until after 
the signing of both the Contractual Agreements and the E.D.C 
Treaty, are not now attacking the Chancellor in the matter 
of specific points formerly unknown. In the same way those 
who have always been behind Dr. Adenauer have not changed 
their opinion after receiving specific information, nor has this 
information noticeably strengthened their arguments. The 
fight remains what it was before—a battle fought on general 
principles. It even looks as though very few people were 
particularly keen on studying the treaties in detail. In general 
German public opinion is as much in a state of confusion as it 
was before the signing of the treaties. 

It may even be said that the confusion has grown consider- 
ably since February last. | At that time the treaties, though 
not known in detail, were discussed in Parliament in a two- 
days debate. The Opposition, represented mainly by the 
German Socialists, had ample opportunity to attack Dr. 
Adenauer’s foreign policy from every possible angle. What 
was then said against the treaties was mainly this: (1) that 
they did not give full equality to Western Germany, (2) that 
rearmament would interfere with social progress generally, 
(3) that the treaties involved a change in the German consti- 
tution and could therefore be passed only by a two-thirds 
majority of the Bundestag, (4) that the present Bundestag, 
elected in 1949, when rearmament was not on the German 
political horizon, was not competent to deal with these treaties, 
which made new elections imperative. All these four argu- 
ments are still very much in evidence in the campaign launched 
against Dr. Adenauer by Dr. Schumacher and his followers. 
But a fifth argument, hardly mentioned in February, has since 
taken first place, and is, in fact, overshadowing everything 
else. It says that the treaties are ruining Germany’s chances 
of ever becoming reunited, that they will stand forever between 
Germany and her unity. It is, above all, this argument which 
has induced Dr. Schumacher to make his much discussed and 
much criticised statement, that whoever agrees to these treaties 
“ceases to be a German.” It is, quite apart from Dr. 
Schumacher’s unfortunate incapacity to express himself in 
moderate terms, this argument which tends to introduce 
patriotism and even nationalism into the discussion. 

Why then, it may be asked, did the Socialists not use this 
heavy ammunition during the February debate ? The answer 
is that there had not been any Soviet note at that time. In 
other words, the emotional and irrational element entered the 
field of German politics in connection with the treaties mainly 
by way of the Soviet notes. And that is exactly what the 
Soviets wanted—to confuse the situation. They have confused 
it to a very considerable extent. And since this confusion 
played into the hands of the German Socialists, they have done 
little if anything to counteract it. In fact, they thrive on it. 
But the German-unity question is really so much an emotional 
one that there is hardly a man of political influence in Germany 
who would dare to speak as frankly about it as political 
necessity would warrant. 

There was one very rational query in this matter. Did the 
Contractual Agreements in any way bind a future all-German 
Government to the system of Western alliances ? The original 
wording of Article 7 of the basic Contractual Agreement 
apparently contained such an obligation for the not-yet- 
existing Government of a reunited Germany. Quite apart 
from the question as to whether such an obligation, to be 
undertaken by the Federal Republic for a non-existent all- 
German Government, was not a legal monstrosity in itself, 
many German politicians, even among those close to Dr. 
Adenauer, argued that this clause of the treaty was dangerous. 
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Did not the Western Powers consistently oppose every Soviet 
attempt to attach political conditions of any kind to the grantin 
of free all-German elections ? How then could the Westerns 
Powers themselves bind a reunited Germany before such 
elections ? 

It seemed unlikely enough that the Soviets would agree tg 
complete freedom of decision for an all-German Government, 
since the decision would most probably be in favour of the 
West. It seemed altogether impossible that the Soviets could 
agree to free all-German elections if Article 7 of the treaty 
remained as it was. Dr. Adenauer, on the eve of the signing 
of the treaties, persuaded the three Western Foreign Ministers 
to change the text of Article 7. It now reads that a future 
all-German Government, if it is prepared to undertake the 
obligations of the treaties, cannot be deprived of the benefits 
contained in the treaties. This, together with the clause 
providing for revision of the treaties in the case of German 
reunification, satisfied the leaders of the Government coalition 
parties. 

But the straightening out of this rational, though hypo- 
thetical, point did not satisfy the opposition. Dr. Schumacher 
maintains that the treaties, if ratified, will “petrify” the 


division of Germany. And there the matter becomes irrational, ' 


Dr. Schumacher would probably say that negotiations 
with the Western Powers must be resumed in order to 
obtain better terms. He would not admit that a four-Power 
conference might not achieve German unity in 19§2, 
He would not be in favour of continuing under the 
Occupation Statute. He would stress the four points 
brought out in the Parliamentary debate last February, 
With the man in the street the matter becomes still more 
emotional. The “ohne mich” (count me out) sentiment 
intrudes. All kinds of dreams in connection with neutralisa- 
tion are presented. Resentments against the Western Occupy- 
ing Powers are aired. And again and again the brothers in 
the East are cited. But it is almost impossible to find anyone 
in favour of the Soviets or of playing off the East against the 
West. At the same time a four-Power conference is strongly 
favoured. ° 

All this is a cross-section of Germany’s confusion. It needs 
a considerable amount of civic courage to state that “there 
is at present no real chance of reuniting Germany. The chance 
will come later with a general settlement between the West 
and the East, if at that time the Federal Republic has already 
proved itself a reliable partner of the West. A four-Power 
conference now would only serve the purpose of unmasking 
the Soviets. For those who believe that the Soviets have been 
sufficiently unmasked in the past, such a conference is useless. 
If the treaties are not ratified, the consequences for Germany 
will be disastrous. The hope of new negotiations with the West 
with better results is nil. Soviet retaliation in the Russian 
zone of occupation would be extremely regrettable, but the 
risk must be taken. In the long run the best service that West 
Germans can render those in the Soviet zone is to line up 
with the West. The terms of the treaties are not in every way 
satisfactory, but in the absence of any real chance of better 
terms they must be accepted. They must be accepted by 
the present Bundestag, since new elections before the autumn 
of 1953 are not provided for in the constitution.” 

The German confusion, the Soviet success in adding to it, 
the Socialist chance to profit by it, the widespread tendency, 
to achieve something by doing nothing—all this does not 
mean that the treaties will not be ratified. If the constitu. 
tional difficulties can be straightened out, they will probably 
be ratified; that is mainly if the Constitutional Court rules 
or gives advice to the President of the Federal Republic that 
the treaties do not involve a change of the constitution. But, 
in view of existing German confusion, it would appear highly 
advisable to have a four-Powet conference in the near future. 
The German-unity problem is fogging everything in Germany. 
In order to dissipate the fog, a conference with the Soviets 
would be extremely helpful. It would have to be a conference 
limited to freedom before, during and after all-Germaf 
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elections. It should preferably be a conference with a time- 
limit. As long as this conference hangs fire, the West may 
be accused of not really wanting German unity. If it is not 
arranged soon, the West may be accused of not having fostered 
German unity when the time was ripe for action. As things 
stand, the Federal Government will be included in such 
accusations. Thus for the inner peace of Germany also it is 
essential to have that conference. 


The Cost of Hospitals 


By T. F. W. MACKEOWN* 


INCE the start of the National Health Service a constant 
cause of complaint has been the lack of published statis- 
tics relating to the staffs and costs of the hospitals in the 

service. Last week, quite unannounced, both these failures 
were rectified. Early in the week the Ministry of Health 

blished at a price of £1 a copy a detailed analysis of the 
staffs in their 2,500 hospitals at the end of 1949. A memoran- 
dum circulated with the publication stated that within a short 
time two further publications would bring these staff figures up 
to the end of 1951. A couple of days later the Ministry 
published at 10s. a copy a document giving an analysis of 
costs for the year ended March 3lst, 1951. This shows reason- 
able promptness, and the time-lag and, indeed, the information 
compare favourably with similar returns for voluntary hospitals 
only, which were published annually prior to 1948 by the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund and the British Hospitals Association. 


The figures now published are worth the most detailed study, 
and to anyone with an analytical mind and a knowledge of the 
country’s hospital service they contain a mine of information. 
There are two main parts—one covering the hospitals con- 
trolled by Regional Boards and Management Committees and 
the other teaching hospitals with their separate boards of 
governors. The costs fall into two main categories—* running 
charges ” which vary directly with the number of patients and 
“standing charges ” which tend to remain unaltered by normal 
variations of occypancy. Under the former headings are in- 
cluded such items as provisions, drugs and dressings, laundry, 
crockery, linen, etc., and under the latter the salaries of medical, 
nursing and other staffs, fuel, light and power, maintenance of 
buildings, printing and stationery, furniture-replacements, 
transport, etc. 

The unit of comparison is the average cost a week of main- 
taining a patient. As very few hospitals can supply detailed 
departmental costs, the Ministry has assumed for the purpose 
of this return that five out-patient attendances represent the cost 
of one in-patient day. The final column in the analysis gives 
the weekly cost of treating an in-patient after allowing for the 
vacant-bed factor. The net result is not claimed to be accurate, 
but the details of the analysis throw much light on the differ- 
ences in our hospitals today. 

One heading which is sure to attract attention is that of 
provisions; this is misleading because it includes the cost of 
feeding the staff, and in a well-staffed hospital this is shown in 
the higher cost per patient under this head. The variations 
are interesting. In the general hospitals controlled by the 
Regional Board the weekly cost of feeding a patient and 
the proportion of the staff tending that patient is £1 13s. 7d., 
surely a reasonable enough figure; yet the costs per region vary 
from £1 5s. 11d. a week in the Liverpool Region to £2 4s. Sd. a 
week in the North West Metropolitan Region. The average 
weekly cost per in-patient of medical staff salaries is 
£2 13s. 11d.; in Liverpool it is only £2 Os. 10d. and in Man- 
chester £2 7s. 8d., whereas in the North West Metropolitan 
Region it is £3 13s. 5d. On the other hand, for maternity hospi- 
tals the average cost of medical salaries per in-patient week is 
£1 1s, Id., and in Liverpool this cost is £1 6s. 10d., in Man- 
chester only 13s. 7d. and in the North West Metropolitan 
Region £1 Os. 2d. 





* Administrator and Secretary, University College Hospital, London. 
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The value of the report would be increased if it contained 
a summary of all the regional averages for the various types 
of hospitals. It is quite obvious, however, that the costs in the 
North are considerably lower than in the South. The average 
net weekly cost for all the regions for a patient in a wholly 
general hospital is £11 12s. 5d. In the Liverpool Region this 
figure is £9 18s. 1 1d., in the Manchester Region it is £10 5s. 4d., 
in the Newcastle Region it is £10 4s. 5d. and in the North West 
Metropolitan Region it is £14 lls. Sd. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this is that there may be considerable pressure from 
the Northern part of the country to bring its expenditure into 
line with that of the Southern part. Although the North has 
many fine hospitals, it would scarcely be disputed that those 
taken over from the Local Authorities were much better in and 
near London, particularly the large hospitals of the Middlesex 
County Council, most of which are now under the North West 
Metropolitan Regional Board. 

For teaching hospitals the variations are greater. The net 
weekly in-patient cost of the London undergraduate teaching 
hospitals is £21 7s. 5d.; for the Provinces it is only £15 14s. 3d. 
It is significant that the two largest London teaching hospitals, 
University College Hospital and the London Hospital, which 
are shown here as having 1,023 and 918 beds, have the lowest 
costs. Size and concentration of buildings affects costs, and 
indeed some of the hospitals at the top of the list are not only 
smaller but have a large number of scattered buildings, e.g. 
nurses’ homes. At the other end of the scale is the cost of the 
mental hospitals. For all the regions the average weekly cost 
per in-patient is only £3 14s. 2d. This represents variations of 
from £3 6s. 9d. a week in the Manchester Region to £4 2s. 11d. 
in the North West Metropolitan Region. The low cost of the 
mental-hospital service is accounted for to some extent by’ the 
amount of patient-labour used and to a much lesser extent by 
the shortage of staff. 

This document is the most important one to be published 
since the inception of the National Health Service. If it 
reveals extravagances, they are contained in such a jungle of 
figures that they will be missed or perhaps wrongly interpreted 
by the inexpert eye. Through some strange whim of the 
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A “most horrible piece of London romance” came under 
the Lord Mayor's notice on Saturday. Mahomet Abraham, 
a jet black blind beggarman, who is usually led through the 
streets by a brown dog, and Eliza —-, aged twenty= 
three, the daughter of a gentleman who resides in London, 
were brought up in custody by Henry Major, an officer of the 
Mendicity Society. The male prisoner was a_ peculiarly 
revolting object, his head being covered with long matted 
hair, and the covering upon his limbs being filthy in an extreme 
degree. His companion was a small-sized, pretty-faced girl, 
presenting a remarkable contrast to the wretched creature by 
her side. The officer charged them with begging. . . . The 
Lord Mayor could hardly believe that the ill-matched couple 
had lived together; but there was no doubt of the fact. 
He asked the young woman, was it possible that she could 
have any respect of affection for the miserable creature at 
her side ? 

The female prisoner—* Yes, I have both respect and affec- 
tion for him. We can do very well together,” (and she laid 
hold of the tatterdemallion’s greasy black paw). 

The Mendicity Officer—* The man has been begging about 
for several years, and I have no doubt is Well able to keep a 
woman in great luxury. I am convinced that the girl has been 
attracted by the excellent living with which he indulges her. 
They have been in the habit of getting the best; and she does 
not deny it.” 

The female prisoner—* Well, I can’t go home; and I won't go 
home.” 

The Black said he had been dog-led through the streets of 
London for eight years, and there could be no mistake about 
his blindness; and if anyone knew how a blind man was to 
support himself except upon the kindness of those who were 
not blind, he would be much obliged to be informed in what 
way. 
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Ministry’s, the costing statements do not provide for administra- 
tive expenditure on central offices maintained by hospital 
authorities. One is told nothing either of the cost of the head- 
quarters staff of the Regional Boards themselves. One remains 
ignorant of the cascade of minutes and agenda, amounting to 
over eighty foolscap sheets a meeting, that are circulated to 
certain hospital management committees. A recent book, The 
Cost of Health, by Dr. Frangcon Roberts, indicated that there 
was no solution to the problem of cost in a National Health 
Service. These costing returns emphasise the nature of the 

roblem, and to one reader at least they have given the startling 
information that this country contains one isolation hospital 
where the weekly cost per jn-patient is £42 12s. 1d. 


The Face of the 
French Voter : 


By D. R. GILLIE Paris 


HE prospects of the Fourth Republic, that is to say of 
the survival of some form of parliamentary government 


in France, are today brighter (which does not mean very 
bright) than they have been since Liberation. It is true that 
they were thought to be brighter during the months when the 
constitution was being prepared and the Communists were in 
the Government. But all that has happened since has shown 
how unreliable were the foundations then laid. The 
Communists’ only interest in the Fourth Republic was from 
the start that it should serve as a stepping-stone to something 
else. Their contributions to the constitution were intended to 
create a state of things in which the machinery would only be 
workable if the majority in the Assembly was in the hands of a 
dictatorial party caucus; in other words one in which a patch- 
work counterpane Assembly with many parties, such as is 
normal in republican France, would produce chaos. Of the 
other two parties who made the main contributions to the con- 
stitution, the Socialists and the M.R.P., the latter acted as a 
brake on some of the doctrinaire excesses of the time, but both 
had the virtues and vices of French doctrinaire political 
idealists. They wanted the country’s coat cut to fit an ideal 
citizen, not according to the cloth or the irregular proportions 
of the man in the street. 

One advantage of the present situation is that a constitution 
made by men of the Left is now being worked by a Con- 
servative Prime Minister. But this is not M. Antoine Pinay’s 
only importance. It is alleged that a deputy said of the 
present French Prime Minister: “ A most disquieting fellow. 
He has the face of a voter.” In fact more than one of his pre- 
decessors has had the heart of a voter, but they had not suffi- 
ciently the faces to be recognised for the honest men they were 
outside their constituencies. 

The Fourth Republic was created by doctrinaires, by doc- 
trinaires, indeed, who risked not only death but torture for their 
faiths, but by men whose preoccupations were a long way from 
those of the ordinary man. In quiet times, and in a multi-party 
Assembly, the delegates of doctrinaires are condemned to 
fight for ever the battles of zealots or seek for ever compromises 
between men who by definition should not compromise. The 
situation is doubly difficult in France where twenty-five per 
cent. of the nation votes against the parliamentary régime on 
the Left and twenty per cent. against it on the Right. Amongst 
the representatives of the remaining fifty-five per cent. a 
majority can only be found if Conservatives and men of the 
Left combine in a manner which is not usually easy to accord 
with their election pledges. 

In such a situation the strength of a Prime Minister must lie 
in his ability to appeal over the heads of his own and his 
allies’ party committees to the general interests and common- 
sense of voters as distinct from the minority of party militants. 
These latter are often the salt of the earth, but as such must 
be taken in small doses. With great self-sacrifice they keep 


parties (and so the Republic) alive, but not for the Teasons 
which bring most of the voters to the polls. General de Gaulle 
early perceived this, and the problems that resulted from it, 
but his rigorous mind led him to form a new group of militangs 
in an anti-party party instead of militarising the vague and 
inconsequent masses in a manner that would give life to this 
or any other constitution. 

In the three and a half months that he has been in power, 
M. Antoine Pinay has asserted an authority over his own and 
other parties which no other Prime Minister has Possessed 
since General de Gaulle’s resignation in January, 1946. Thi 
does not mean that he will last very long as Prime Minister 
but it does mean that while Prime Minister he has been and 
will be much more than the honest worker that most of his 
predecessors were. This is no easy matter, for the present 
Government’s majority includes men who could scarcely meet 
amicably in the same club. On the Right it includes those 
for whom fighting the Communists is mainly a matter of a bold 
use of the police, while on the Left it includes those for whom 
this means standing up in a factory as representatives of a 
better working-class faith, no less opposed to the police and 
the capitalists than is the Communist. 

M. Pinay’s peculiar gift is being believed—not, of course, 
by everyone, but by far more people than is usual in sceptical 
France. He has the face as well as the heart of a voter. He 
has personally an unblemished reputation. His programme 
is to reduce and then stabilise prices, but he has not yet lowered 
the cost of living three per cent.; yet there is still more faith 
in his ability to lower prices than in anyone’s to raise wages, 
What is more, he has succeeded in taking the first step towards 
the more effective collection of taxes from that vast section 
of French society that paddles its own canoeé—peasants, shop- 
keepers, professional men and business-men—by wiping off 
all arrears with an unambiguous tax amnesty. ~ This he has 
done without anyone venturing to suggest that M. Pinay him- 
self had something to conceal, although as a tanner he would 
normally come under the general suspicion of black-market 
practices covering the whole skin-and-leather trade. 

A deputy, whose support M. Pinay ngeded, delivered a 
rather lachrymose speech about the heavy French taxes on 
business transactions and employment of labour, which had 
often, he said, driven even grim tax-inspectors to avert their 
gaze. M. Pinay looked up from the front bench and observed: 
“You are lucky. Mine’s not like that.” The laugh was all 
M. Pinay’s. M. Pinay has also been able to float a loan which 
had some chance of success, because it offered the investor 
guarantees as near as possible to those of the gold and dollars 
he possessed—guarantees which all the moralists denounced 
as immoral and which only a premier of impeccable and 
popular character could propose. He has succeeded in piloting 
through the Assembly a sliding-scale minimum wage-bill, which 
was loathed by his Right wing and scorned as insufficient by 
his Left, but has at least got this poisonous issue out of politics 
for the time being. 

What is more, because what he says is believed, he has 
defeated what might well have proved a dangerous Communist 
assault on the State and on the free Western world. The 
ground was not, indeed, chosen by the French Communists. 
From the moment that the allegation of bacterial war 
fare was launched by their fellow-believers in China and 
Korea, they had to back it to the hilt. From the moment that 
the pestiferous, microbe general was appointed to su 
General Eisenhower in Paris, they were committed to demon- 
strate against him. Incessant propaganda had, however, 
certainly created a fairly widespread belief that there might 
be “something in it”—and something abominable if the 
allegations were true as a party-bound scientist like M. Joliot 
Curie gave it to be understood that they were. 

The Communist Party is, of course, the extreme case of 
a militants’ as opposed to a voters’ party, with its revolutionaty 
purpose, its authoritarian structure and its loyalty to an iter 
national machine centred at Moscow. But, perhaps because 
of this, it had mimed the face of the voter more successfully 
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than any other French party. It had an everyman’s jargon, 
a republican manner and a patriotic style which seemed to have 
a pretty wide success. _Now, however, the moment had come 
when Moscow—and with Moscow, the faith and the cause— 
demanded that these should be abandoned. Propaganda, said 
M. Billoux, fresh back from Moscow, must be followed up by 
action. The Communist Party must rise from constitutional 
habit to revolutionary practice. But, alas, though the faithful 
were violent they were few. About one per cent. of the Com- 
munist voters were prepared to riot; about two per cent. to 
make a sit-down strike. The Communist leaders have had 
to beat a rapid retreat, and explain that demonstrations should 
be according to local circumstances, and that alliances with 
non-Communists should be cherished. On with the voter’s face 
even if the heart is a revolutionary’s ! The Communist Party 
has a strong attraction in France so long as it successfully 
convinces the voters that it is just an extreme Left in the old 
French tradition. When it seeks to be something else, it is— 
so far !—very unsuccessful. It risks losing the immense advan- 
tage it still possesses of being the one obviously working-class 
party in France. 


Romance Triumphant 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


HEN I was a boy, I expected Holmes and Sutcliffe 

or Hobbs and Sutcliffe to make 200 for the first 

wicket even on the stickiest of pitches. On the 
plumbest of wickets I expected Wilfred Rhodes to bowl ’em 
out for next to nothing. In good season or bad, I expected 
Yorkshire to win the championship and England to win the 
Tests; and the persistent onslaughts of reality never blunted 
my romanticism. 

I watched Holmes and Sutcliffe come down the steps of the 
Pavilion at the Oval to begin their last partnership. I knew 
then that they would make 300 together and would win the 
match without being parted. But Sutcliffe made only four, 
Holmes a mere ten, and Surrey won by an innings. I’ve seen 
Rhodes clouted over the ring time after time. I’ve seen 
England time after time clouted out of the ground. But still 
today, as I settle myself into my seat, I know that Hutton will 
make a century himself, that he and Lowson will get at least 
a hundred together, that Wardle will get fifty in about five 
minutes and that Yorkshire will suddenly put on an unknown 
left-arm bowler who will at once reveal himself to be the 
reincarnation of Rhodes and Verity combined. My roman- 
ticism is chronic. 

I took it with me this week to watch Yorkshire and Middle- 
sex at Lords. There Hutton did get his century—he made 132 
in his grandest manner; he and Lowson did hit their century 
partnership—the first wicket fell at 118; and Johnnie Wardle 
did hit °em all over the ground—he made 22 in six balls, 
his scores being 6, 2, 6, 4, 3, 1. 

But all this happened on Saturday, the first day of the 
match, and on Saturday I happened to be doing my job in 
Huddersfield. On Monday, when I did get to Lord’s, the 
romance was all or nearly all Middlesex—which is cheating. 
Middlesex had lost Robertson, Brown and Edrich for 33 runs 
when a man called Thompson (A.) came in. I had never heard 
of him. I now know that he is 36 and that once, before the 
war, he made a century. When Thompson (A.) had been in 
about ten minutes Middlesex were 42 for 4 with Compton out, 
and I began to dream of a follow-on before lunch. However 
at 6 p.m. Thompson (A.) was still there with 140 not out and 
Middlesex had come within 31 of Yorkshire’s total. Romance 
would have had me at Lord’s on Saturday and in Huddersfield 
on Monday. Reality put it the other way round. 

But there was Tuesday to come, with Hutton and Lowson 
not out over night, the game wide open and both sides with 
everything to gain from chasing victory. I looked forward to 
4 tumultuous finish, a Yorkshire victory and another Hutton 


century. Whether or not the finish was tumultuous I do not 
know, for I had to leave the ground at 3 p.m. when Middlesex’s 
last innings began, the match ended in a draw with Middlesex 
three wickets in hand, still needing fifty or so for victory, and, 
as for Hutton, he received a knock on the knee and, with a Test 
Match only two days distant, was quite glad to get himself out 
for twenty. So much for romance. 

Yet the reality was so good that I did not miss the romance, 
On the Monday I settled into my seat at 11.31 a.m. and did 
not notice the time again until 6.30 p.m.—that, at any rate, is 
the story I have told my Whip. On the Tuesday I was there 
at 10.50 a.m., and only supreme will-power—reinforced by a 
feeling that the Yorkshire bowling was not quite good enough 
to get Middlesex out in the time—delivered me at the House 
of Commons for the first Division at 3.30 p.m. This match had 
a joyous pattern, and was, moreover, studded with those inci- 
dents which delight me. There were-the Middlesex supporters, 
who nicknamed the slow-moving Watson “Lightning.” There 
were the Yorkshire supporters—some on holiday, some cutting 
work on the ground that business must come before pleasure— 
urging Compton during a big Yorkshire stand to “ put the clock 
on at the Pavilion end.” There was a party of schoolboys who 
had been offered either Monday or Thursday off, and who, 
glowing with pleasure at the end of Monday said: “I wish 
it had rained today. Then we’d be coming on Thursday.” 

There was Johnnie Wardle. After his first innings’ onslaught, 
the crowd roared their applause when he came to bat again. 
Compton spread his fielders to the boundaries, and the ground 
hushed as the first ball came through the air. Wardle patted 
it gently down the pitch. The crowd laughed, “ He’s got his 
eye in now,” they said. “ Watch what he does to the next 
one!” Wardle patted the next one down the pitch. “He 
can’t be feeling well,” said the crowd. This view was confirmed 
when Wardle tapped a single. When he tapped another single 
the crowd felt it was being cheated. However, a moment or 
two later, Wardle lashed out and the ball fell just short of a six. 
At once the crowd beamed and settled back. “ Now we’re off” 
it said. The next ball shattered Wardle’s stumps. 


Then there was a little last-wicket stand. Watson was in 
complete control of his end but when Holdsworth came in 
you could see at once that he was played for his bowling. 
Watson decided to farm the Middlesex bowling to himself, 
and went for cheeky singles off the last ball of each over. 
Compton decided to stop him, spreading his fielders wide for 
the first four balls, then bringing them close for the last two. 
Watson beat him for a time, but at last Holdsworth was left to 
face the devastating Young, like a frightened rabbit facing a 
serpent. The rabbit promptly hit the serpent’s first ball for 
four. Then to show that after such a long innings he wanted 
to give the lad at the other end a chance, he hit the next one 
for three. 

There was nothing romantic about such incidents as these, 
no hurricane hitting, no tensely dramatic last-wicket stand. 
They were just the little realities from which so much of 
cricket’s joy derives. 

But there was one piece of real romance. When the shine 
was off the ball, Yardley put on a young man called Wood, 
playing in his first county match. As Wood loosened his arm 
I saw that he was left-handed. Was this the Rhodes-cum- 
Verity who is always just around my corner? Wood's first 
ball in county cricket was a full pitch. Edrich hit it for four. 
Wood’s second ball was a full pitch. Edrich’s hit deserved 
four but only got two. The last four balls of the over were 
neither good nor bad. I began looking round my corner again. 


Then in Wood’s next over, a beautifully flighted ball drew 
Edrich forward, beat him, and gave Brennan the stumping 
chance which put paid to Middlesex’s No. 2 star. An over or 
two later another such ball from Wood put paid to Compton, 
Middlesex’s No. 1 star. Some time later Wood broke the 
first serious Middlesex stand. Romance thereat ran riot in 
my heart, and though my mind tells me to take care, I am 
not listening. 
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The Hill 


By ANTHONY MAY (St. Andrews University) 


SHOT. “Damn,” we said. Another shot. We stirred, 

for a Nelsonesque disregard of signals must be practised 

with discernment. The two ponies grazed on reed-like 
grasses in a clearing, and we took up their long leading-ropes 
and turned up the hill through the trees. A wood conjures up 
dappled sunlight and bird-song, but here ‘it was dark; exotic 
conifers dripped, moss-covered boulders oozed moisture, 
spotted fungi grew among the roots, and only the heavy flap- 
ping of a departing capercailzie broke the silence. It was in all 
but extent a forest. 

As we climbed away from the loch, the trees thinned till a 
few stunted birches gave way to the bare hillside where the 
mist lay. There Angus led, picking his way towards the shot 
through a maze of peat-hags and surrealist stumps, and the 
pony followed in a meander, independent and finicky, at the 
rope’s end. Angus came from the Outer Isles, and invariably 
wore a boiler-suit on the hill. His was a migratory and 
happily unordered existence as a gillie in the summer and a 
weaver in the winter, but this seasonal variation was echoed in 
a certain lack of continuity from hour to hour, for he had the 
endearing disability of the dormouse in Wonderland. His day 
was punctuated by irregular siestas, no fitful dozings these, but 
deep and, if undisturbed, prolonged slumbers that were affected 
neither by the hardness of the ground nor the rain in his face. 

The mist cleared, and a whistle from the ridge guided us to 
the stalking-party. The lean and venerable head stalker, the 
grand old man of the forest who more than the laird was lord 
of all he surveyed, sketched out his proposals for the afternoon 
to the two shooting guests; and all the while appraised distant 
hillsides through rain-spotted spectacles and an immense tele- 
scope. Nichol who carried the rifle and disembowelled the 
stags stood aloof by the dead beast, and wiped his knife absently 
on his breeches. A flask was passed round, binoculars were 
returned to their cases, the prodigious telescope resolved itself 
miraculously to the size of a drum of oatcakes, and the party 
rose to their feet, while Angus manoeuvred his mare into 
position for the lifting by cajoling her into a dainty passage that 
would have earned a commendation in the Haute Ecole class 
at Olympia. 

The beast was slung on to the saddle, and, though the boiler- 
suit would have jarred on the acute sensibility of an artist, the 
effect was sufficient to suggest that solemn engraving “ Th? 
Return of the Deer Stalkers ” that hangs in the dark lobbies of 
small Highland hotels. If the two gillies, considerably plaided 
and pictured in earnest disputation, were not reproduced in 
detail in the present scene, there was much that was. The stag’s 
head and antlers were twisted back over its shoulder, and the 
pony’s jolting motion as it was led away gave the macabre 
impression that the burden, eyes glazed and tongue lolling, was 
licking itself. 

A day on the hill was organised with al! the attention to 
detail that characterises the military exercise. Sometimes in 
the wake of the jeep that carried the stalking-party to the field 
a note was laid on the track between two stones, outlining the 
plan as far as the movements of the deer would permit, and 
instructing the pony-support in where they were to be and at 
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what time. If they saw or heard nothing during a prescribed 
vigil, at, say, Safthaugh Bothy, they would be posted on to 
McKinley’s Farik, a trysting place of unparalleled desolation 
to be held, like Rorke’s Drift, till further orders. But on this 
occasion Angus was despatched down to the road to leave the 
stag in the pony-cart, a vehicle euphemistically described gg 
“the van”; the stalking-party moved off, and I followed at q 
discreet distance. 

For a long damp afternoon there was mist and silence on the 
corries. No rifle-shot disturbed my small blasé pony, whose 
non-stop feeding arrangements emphasised a contemptuous 
indifference to the Alpine aspirations of man; no sound dis. 
closed the position of the stalkers, and my progression tended 
to become more hesitant, the tentative advances became 
shorter, the intervening halts became longer, and it was difficult 
to 

“ Think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 
That lie between us and our hame.” 


At last there was the long-awaited report of a rifle. 

The-shot sezmed to come from the summit of the ridge 
which, crowned as it was with a hundred foot of crags and 
rock-slabs_ would make evacuation by pony impracticable. In 
addition, there was always the disloyal consideration that there 
might not be a stag to bring down at all, so I contoured along 
waiting and listening till, attracted by shouting in the mist, | 
found the rifleman dragging a stag sled-fashion down a steep 
slope of wet moss. The carcase was bruised, and many of the 
bones were broken, for Nichol, who possessed the stalker’s 
respect for a natural advantage, brought it down by an unin- 
hibited use of precipices; and the consequent double-jointed 
quality of a mass weighing some fifteen stone made the lifting 
awkward and profane. At length Nichol moved round to the 
front like a hesitant umpire giving a batsman middle-and-leg, 
and gave his opinion that the burden was truly balanced. We 
descended to the van, woke up Angus and embarked for home. 

The bothy where three of us lived was surprisingly a two- 
storied building, and was fitted out entirely in matchboarding 
varnished a sombre mahogany some fifty years ago. Unmounted 
antlers and faded sketches by Bruce Bairnsfather hung about 
the walls, groceries littered the table and heavy duty china the 
sink, and a seat from an old car stood by the fireside. On our 
return there was time for a mixed grill before assembling for 
the evening skinning at the larder. Here there was nothing of 
the small cool cupboard full of neatly stacked tins and half- 
eaten puddings that generally passes under that name. It was 
a detached stone building with a sinister block and tackle hang- 
ing from the rafters, low wooden skinning cradles and gutters 
running with blood. 

The regular gillies bent to their task with swift competence, 
parting the skin from the body with a kneading motion of the 
clenched fist. A colleague, a medical student, flourished a 
skinning knife with an abandon that aroused some apprehen- 
sion, and | with no such claim to experience was put in a corner 
with a saw and given the subordinate post as headsman. Like 
the anatomist who “ impolitely hewed his way through bones,” 
I found myself inflicting gross indignities; heads were sawn off, 
tongues extracted and antlers removed on a shield-shaped piece 
of skull, until between us the elegant and eternal beast of the 
chase was transformed—reductio, as it were absurdum—into 
several economic components. The carcases awaited the 
butcher; the skins were taken away to be cured; the antlers 
were sold at sevenpence a pound to the makers of Highland 
curios; the hearts, livers and tongues were delivered to the great 
kitchen, and the remains were consigned, as if they had been 
radio-active, to a remote and deep pit. 

By ten o'clock the next morning Angus and I were at 
McKinley’s Fank, waiting. The ponies cropped the coarse 
grass at a distance, and the shafts of the van pointed to g cloud- 
less sky. A ruined hut provided dry wood for a fire, and the 
belief hardened that here at last was the contemplative man's 
recreation. 

A shot. “Damn,” we said. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


a memorial service for Desmond MacCarthy. He was 
a man of such quality that his company enriched even 
the most casual acquaintance; his friends, both old and young, 
have lost in him a constant standard of comparison. Although 
the least sententious or didactic of men, he taught us that the 
rsuit of letters was both a gay adventure and a solemn 
responsibility. In that he never falsified his own scale of 
values, he taught us to be scrupulous about our own. He was 
a man in whom there was no guile or rancour; a man who 
every day added meaning to Matthew Arnold’s ideal of “ sweet- 
ness and light.” Sweetness, since he knew no jealous thoughts 
and would accord an amused tenderness even to the most 
obnoxious of his fellow men. Light, since he possessed unusual 
gifts of interpretation and strove always to enhance the merits 
of a work of art rather than to display his cleverness by analys- 
ing its defects. The sorrow occasioned by his death is not 
sullied by any acrid sense of wastage, futility or disappointment; 
the desiderium that we feel is lightened by the knowledge that 
his was a life of completeness, that here was a man who experi- 
enced much happiness and imparted much happiness to others. 
There can be no lasting tragedy in the death of one who was, 
and will remain, so widely loved and honoured. In the felicity 
of his family life, in the protective and amused devotion 
lavished upon him by his remarkable wife, he found an abiding 
fortress of security and assurance; it enabled him to expand 
in ever-widening circles the area of his stimulation. His probity 
was a reproof to the cynical; it was not merely that he was him- 
self fret from affectation; he shamed the affectations of others. 
In a world of quickly-changing fads and fashions he represented 
the continuity of English letters. 


. . * * 


Te: morning, in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, takes place 


His charm, his unforgettable charm, cannot, alas, be com- 
municated to those who never knew him. It derived from the 
urbanity of his discourse, from the delight that he took, not 
only in his own excellent jokes, but also in the poorer jokes of 
his friends. He was that rare benefactor—an English con- 
versationalist. He never snubbed or frightened his interlocu- 
tors; the worst that he could do was to indicate by a polite 
pause that pragmatic or pretentious statements were not the 
sort of statements by which he was amused. Yet the essence 
of his charm was to be sought in the contrast between the 
precision of his intellect and his utterly haphazard treatment of 
material things. Smiling with benignity and expectation, he 
would turn up on Thursday for the dinner at which he had been 
long awaited on Tuesday. He would excuse himself on the 
ground that, whereas his memory for irksome engagements was 
impeccable, it was the delightful invitations that were apt to 
become confused. The instantaneous response—‘ Yes, that 
would be most agreeable ”"—left him with the impression that 
he had in fact responded, and even entered the date in his book. 
Thus, although he rarely missed committee meetings, he often 
appeared for luncheon on the wrong day or with the wrong 
hostess. There was a prolonged period in his life when he was 
accompanied always with an attaché case, which was called 
“My book on Donne.” Hours were spent in retrieving this 
receptacle from cabs, undergrounds, private houses, restaurants 
and continental trains. The book was never completed. 


* * > . 

His enthusiasm and curiosity remained untarnished; in his 
presence life and letters became more exciting than they had 
ever been before. His benevolence would often assume impul- 
Sive forms. If on a journey he was really pleased by a book he 
was reading for review, he would jump out of the train and 
Send a telegram to the author. The latter would be startled to 
receive from Crewe or Empoli a telegram bearing the delight- 
ful words: “It is a good book, very good indeed. Desmond 


MacCarthy.” On one occasion he was so amused by a 
pamphlet which a friend had written that he burst into his flat 
carrying several handsomely bound volumes in his arms. “I 
have brought you a prize,” he said. “ Come down and help me 
up with the rest of it.” At the door below a taxi waited con- 
taining twenty-five volumes of the works of Voltaire. It was 
as a contrast to his careless gaiety, to his unexpectedness in 
mundane affairs, that one came to appreciate the integrity, the 
scholarship and the insight of his critical work. Although he 
delighted in his own charm and in the charm of others, he did 
not attribute undue importance to this gift, either in its social 
or its literary aspect. ‘* Renown,” he once wrote, “ which rests 
on charm is never secure. Charm in literature is rather like a 
kiss in life; potent, even wonderful, at times; at others a trifle, 
or even a nuisance.” For him literature was a stern and exact- 
ing business, to be approached with seriousness, charity and 
wisdom. I have seen it stated in some of the obituaries written 
about him that his positive achievement was less than his 
influence. I agree that his influence was most salutary and 
pervasive; but I am convinced that his volumes of collected 
essays will remain as examples of English biography and 
criticism at their very best. 
* ” #” * 


What were the qualities that rendered him so fine a critic ? 
I should give first place to width. Desmond MacCarthy was a 
natural humanist, and his knowledge of European, and 
especially of French, literature was large and deep; he had 
acquired a range of comparison which assisted his talent for 
discrimination. His second great quality was an exquisite 
sense of values. His historical approach to letters, his amicable 
detachment from the fashions of the moment, the actual balance 
of his judgement, preserved him from a too common failing 
which he himself described as “ that of intentionally losing one’s 
sense of proportion in order to further a cause.” He had a 
deep respect for intellectual probity and a sharp eye for fraudu- 
lence; but he never underestimated a writer on account of some 
superficial fault, such as snobbishness or a deficient sense of 
humour. His balance was no mere aloofness or a facile 
rejection of contemporary affections or prejudices; it was 
animated and coloured by the third of his great qualities, by 
the gift of sympathy. He was an admirable psychologist and 
had aequired the habit, essential to all serious critics, of “ enact- 
ing in himself other people’s inward experience or dwelling on 
his own.” He possessed an unusual capacity for identifying 
himself with the temperament and environment of those whom 
he examined. To him the vulgarity of Leigh Hunt, the vaunti 
of Meredith, the attitudes of Disraeli, the sententiousness 
Henry James, were but incidental facets of characters interest- 
ing Or important in themselves. It was something more than 
tolerance, something more than understanding; it was an active 
sympathy of mind. It was this faculty that gave him the fourth 
of his main qualities, the gift of penetration. With what insight 
was he able to note the difference between Ibsen’s and Strind- 
berg’s use of the sub-conscious, or to describe Clough as “a 
man who could believe reason to be divine, but not the will.” 
To this potent equipment he added imagery, wit, humour and 
a lovely English style. 

* * * . 


As a teacher, he would remind younger critics that in every 
language epithets of abuse are more varied than those of eulogy 
and that it is a far easier thing to write a “ brilliant” review 
(he always attached to the word “ brilliant ” the derogation of 
inverted commas) if one emphasised the faults of an author 
than if one strove to expound his merits. Invariably he urged 
them to strive after the more difficult of the two modes. I do 
not believe that his exacting standards will be forgotten; or 
that his fastidious charity will fade from English letters. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. (Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon.) 
Sir RALPH RICHARDSON’S Macbeth is radically different from any 
resentation of the part that one has either seen or imagined, but it 
is not easy—indeed, to be frank, it is impossible—to interpret his 
reading of the part into a coherent, let alone a convincing study. 
Sir Ralph seems to neglect most of what are generally accepted as the 
mainsprings of the character. His Macbeth is seen to be ambitious 
in rather the same way that he is seen to be a biped ; his ambitions, 
like his legs, are something with which he is fitted, which move him 
from place to place, but in which he appears to take no very direct 
interest. He never gives the impression of being, or having been, 
a good fighting commander, his attitude to Lady Macbeth is too 
distrait to suggest the realities underlying their guilty partnership, 
and the poetry is for the most part spoken in flat, measured, metallic 
cadences whose effect, though not without potency, is comparable 
to that produced by the distant shunting of trains. 

On the other hand, cruelty and remorse are both well portrayed, 
and the whole performance has a sort of tranced quality which 
chimes well with the supernatural undertones in the tragedy. But 
this quality has in the long run a numbing or nullifying effect, and 
I am afraid that this Macbeth, who to the literal-minded playgoer 
must give the impression of having been hit very hard on the head 
just before the curtain went up, cannot be accounted a success. 

It is in the convention of Charles Addams rather than of Sarah 
Siddons that Miss Margaret Leighton presents Lady Macbeth. Hers 
is a performance of conspicuous intelligence and great virtuosity. 
We recognise this creature of baleful beauty and serpentine grace 
as both deadly and doomed. But we watch it with fascination rather 
than with awe ; it is lethal, it is lovely, but it is not very large—a 
krait, pethaps, rather than a cobra. Mr. Raymond Westwell is an 
unusually good Banquo, Mr. Jack Gwillim distinguishes himself as 
Macduff and Miss Siobhan McKenna as Lady Macduff plays her 
brief scene admirably. 

Mr. John Gielgud’s tenebrous production was good without 
(I thought) being quite up to his usual standard. It was not helped 
by the costumes, whose silvered symmetry was really better suited to 
the Never-never Land of Illyria than to the stern, barbaric uplands 
of mediaeval Scotland. PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 
Ivanhoe. (Empire.)}——Diplomatic Courier. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
——Kangaroo. (Gaumont.) 


I HAVE always thought Jvanhoe a particularly boring book, but Mr. 
Richard Thorpe’s film of it is such a riot of chivalry, such a splendid 
bashing about of knightly figures, such a glorious quivering of 
arrows, such a prancing of horses in striped petticoats that it is 
obvious that I was wrong. All the characters are beautiful and 
brave, even when their souls are armoured in wickedness ; and the 
eyes are dazzled, held, hypnotised, the heart mounted lance-high 
and strung with favours. Mr. Robert Taylor, Miss Joan Fontaine, 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Mr. George Sanders, Mr. Felix Aylmer and 
Mr. Emlyn Williams, surrounded by warriors in Technicolored 
panoplies, discharge their duties with a flourish, and all the trumpets 
sound for them on every side. The battles are brisk and unbloody ; 
the boulders crash from the battlements ; the ram batters on the 
door ; swords flash ; bows ping. And in the lists Ivanhoe and Sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert thwack tinnily at each other with axe and 
spiked ball, or charge, plumes flying, to be unhorsed with the sound 
of crashing buckets. Ah, those were the days, when black was black 
and white was white and men were men and women were glad of it ! 
Thank heavens they are over. 

Thank heavens too, in a way, that Diplomatic Courier is over— 
over for me that is—for this excellent film works havoc with the 
nervous system. Mr. Tyrone Power is the courier sent from 
Washington to pick up a little packet of Soviet plans in Salzburg, 
and with the simplicity of all nice clean-living Americans runs his 
head into the Iron Curfain repeatedly. Smoothly directed by Mr. 
Henry Hathaway, who has a real gift for getting his audience into a 
lather of anxiety to the point when it can barely resist urging the 
characters out loud to take care, this thrilling story of spies and 
counterspies is only marred by its two heroines, the Misses Patricia 
Neal and Hildegarde Neff, the former abominably brazen, all smart 
talk and shoulders, the latter sodden with tears. One of them is a 
good girl, one of them is bad, but both are tiresome. Supporting 
Mr. Power, who is his usual puzzled self, are Mr. Stephen McNally, 


Mr. Karl Malden and a number of sinister gentlemen in hom 
whom only Mr. Power could fail to recognise as enemy snoopers, 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that Russia and not Gluvonia of 
Mecklenstein is the stated **‘ enemy.’’ Hollywood, at any rate, 
knows there is a war on. 

Kangaroo, as might be surmised by those on the qui vive, is an 
Australian story. As is usual in down-under films, much of the 
action is obscured by dust and the ear deafened by the lowing of 
cattle, this time wretched beasts dying of thirst in a parched and 
inflammable land; and on no single occasion is Australia made 
to look anything but acutely repellent. In this very mediocre film, 
directed by Mr. Lewis Milestone, the best sequences are those 
dealing with Sydney at the turn of the century. Here we have Mr, 
Peter Lawford and Mr. Richard Boone, bowler-hatted gamblers 
bent on robbery, scheming in an atmosphere of communal mistrust, 
the help-yourself and devil-take-the-hindmost attitude of a pioneer 
people. Here is an authentic tang, a full-blooded liveliness which 
bodes good. Unfortunately, when the two adventurers escape into 
the hinterland, there to meet Miss Maureen O’Hara, her father Mr, 
Finlay Currie and Mr. Chips Rafferty as a policeman, the script 
becomes naive, the acting amateurish and the direction faltering, 
In an effort to squash all of Australia’s least attractive facets into a 
short space of time—drought, snakes, bush-fires, stampedes, dust 
and death—it loses coherence and rambles ineffectually. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


ART 


It is primarily as a lyrical celebrant of landscape that Ivon Hitchens 
has won and held the secure place which he occupies. Certainly 
there is no contemporary with an expressive style more idiosyncratic, 
more competent to convey with an equal economy of means the 
feelings aroused by a given conjunction of earth, air, water and 
leaves. For we must take it, surely (and simply), that his emotion 
before landscape is what he wishes to express. But he is no un- 
controlled expressionist lashing on the paint : his pictures are obviously 
planned to the last long stroke. In the retrospective exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries, covering the last ten or twelve years, the 
constant process of refinement is displayed. The style (in the land. 
scapes) grows cooler; more of the brilliant white canvas is left 
uncovered ; and in one of the autumnal studies of a woodland vista 
done last year hardly more than a dozen distinct areas of paint, 
swiftly applied to the dazzling canvas with a broad brush, convey the 
essence of the scene in voluptuous terms which have their own fascina- 
tion. The prevailing interest in the sketch is nowhere more amply 
satisfied. His obsession with a few themes—a mill-pool, a tunnel-like 
glade in the depth of the wood, the plantation’s abrupt edge—pro- 
duces one variation after another, each rendering a distinct effect 
and forcing colour alone to bear by far the greatest weight. 
Hitchens’s style is not a matter of technique alone, for this painter 
has developed, with narrow concentration, a vision essentially 
instinctive. A year or two ago there was an exhibition at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery designed to illustrate the development of certain 
painters, and in this there was a small picture of a pier and a ship, 
done when Hitchens was only six or seven, which showed the father- 
hood of the man with curious accuracy. At that exhibition I wrote 
in my catalogue one or two sentences from some elucidatory notes 
which Hitchens supplied to go with his pictures. ‘** I am trying to do 
what all other painters have done—interpret nature. If the work is 
untrue it is valueless—but the kinds of truth we see may be quite 
different. . . . I try to use a notation of tones and colours so that 
the design flows from side to side, up and down, and in and out.” 
In a letter which Herbert Read quotes in a footnote to his Pelican 
essay on Contemporary British Art, Hitchens writes : ‘* The essence 
of my theory is that colour is space and space is colour, and these 
must be right as well as the two-dimensional pattern. Therefore, if 
my rendering is correct, the picture will look true in depth and 
natural, though not naturalistic.” That sums it up pretty well, I 
think. He leaves less room for words than many painters : colour 
speaks for itself and its subject, usually with a practised eloquence, 
IAIN HAMILTON. 


Mexican Art: Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris. 


Exuisitions the size of a Royal Academy summer show are not 
cheaply or easily transported, and the big display of Mexican art 
currently staged at the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris is the first of 
its kind in Europe. This exciting panorama falls naturally into four 
sections. The first embraces the different civilisations and epochs 
to which we refer generically as pre-Columbian ; it is followed by 
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the Colonial art of * the New Spain ’’ through three centuries of 
Spanish domination ; the national school, that struggled slowly into 
being between the second decade of the nineteenth-century and the 
revolution of 1910, is shown in its most recent flowering ; lastly, 
and perhaps most surprising of all, is a section devoted to the exotic 
fantasies of contemporary ** popular *’ and folk art. The impact 
upon the spectator of this concentrated history is profound. It is the 
impact of an art sometimes different in degree from that of Western 
Europe, but more often different in kind. 

Through the whole exhibition runs a sense of public purpose. 
Mexican art has always tended towards the monumental, serving 
religious Or social-political ends. It has the sturdy, robust, compact 
kind of vigour that comes with unself-consciousness. Whether 
using the beasts of the field and the birds of the air—notably the 
jaguar, the eagle and the serpent—as religious symbols, or expressing 
the aspirations of a toiling humanity in vast mural decorations, it has 
remained essentially realistic, though not always descriptive. Violence 
and magic are familiars ; death is a constant preoccupation. The 
human skull recurs again and again as a theme, from the days of the 
Aztecs to the sugar ** calaveros ’’ of today. 

All the arts of the pre-Columbian civilisations—the sculpture, the 
architecture, the ceramics, the jewellery, the frescos—are linked 
by a certain unity of expression, springing in part from the undoubted 
unity that exists between Mexican landscape and architecture, 
architecture and sculpture. Mr. Fernando Gamboa, in his preface 
to the catalogue, touches upon the connections between the hard 
top light of the southern sun and the bas-reliefs of the Mayas ; 
between the fantastic foliage of the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and 
** baroque ’’ Tajin sculpture ; between the geometric forms of the 
mountains and valleys of the central plateau and the palaces and 
temples of Teotihuacan. The compact economy of pre-Columbian 
statements—their expressive simplicity and exceptional respect for 
the medium—have provided a major source of inspiration to con- 
temporary sculptors (for example Henry Moore), so that much in 
this exhibition now appears as an astonishing anticipation. 

The simplicity disappeared, if not the monumentality, when the 
colonial art exploded into exuberant grandiosity in the eighteenth 
century. The centre-piece of this period is a golden retable—the 
smallest of ten, but still considerable in size—from the old convent of 
Tepotzotlan, an astonishing mass of encrusted gilt and polychrome 
sculpture. It returned in the next century with the naive charm of 
the provincial painters, Estrada, Bustos and others whose names have 
been lost. Posada (born in 1852, died in 1913) appears as the essen- 
tial link with contemporary painting. This master engraver, as 
remarkable for the fluency and economy of his technique as for his 
bitter irony and fantasy, has all the vigour of popular art which 
characterises the immense mural designs of modern Mexico. For 
the most part these can only be suggested by photograph and one or 
two movable examples, but the four major figures of contemporary 
Mexican painting—Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros and Tamayo—are 
shown in strength. The school as a whole is distinguished more for 
its vigour than its subtlety, its literary content than its plastic inven- 
tion, but Rufino Tamayo, who is more concerned with pure painting 
than his propagandist colleagues, suggests something of the rich and 
sombre mystvries of pre-Columbian art. 

Then, at the end, the exhibition turns into bazaar and fair-ground 
and feast-day. Sorcery, the devil and death recur in the enormous 
bamboo and paper ‘* judas ’” effigies, brightly coloured and hung 
with fireworks for burning ; in the black-and-white paper models of 
engaged couples with skulls for heads; and in the ** calaveros,”’ 
or sugar skulls, a few inches across and decorated with mottoes and 
flowers. The effect is like a shower of rockets after a solemn pageant. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


MUSIC 


Tue slump in the musical world is now unmistakable. It was not 
perhaps difficult to foretell that the boom of the first post-war years 
could not last, that the expansion of municipally-supported orchestras, 
of concert-giving societies and operatic ventures largely financed with 
public money could not continue indefinitely ; but, now that con- 
traction has started, it is easy to become unduly pessimistic, and to 
count what is in process of being lost rather than the solid achieve- 
ments which remain untouched. More important still is to review 
the situation in terms of absolute values, to determine the real place 
of music in a well-ordered economy instead of dreaming dreams 
which the veriest child could see to be impracticable. 

Is the writing or performing of music more than an elegant 
accomplishment, a grace of civilised life, and the listening to music 
more than one of the forms of the higher hedonism ? The opinion 
of the majority, informed as well as uninformed, has always been that 
it is not, Outside Russia neither Governments nor individuals take 
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Plato’s serious, moral view of music’s power, though enthusiasts 
in this country have made astonishingly high claims for its place in 
education, claims that are indeed virtually moral, Is the majority 
opinion mistaken then, or—a far more frequent occurrence—does 
the majority simply speak for itself and ignore the fact that music 
can, for a minority, be very much more than an elegant trimming 
to life, can create, and to some extent satisfy, an appetite for spiritual 
experience, can widen and sweeten lives which are otherwise restricted 
and soured by the sempiternal cares of material existence? This 
minority has always existed, forming an odd enclave in every com- 
munity and often including the most gifted and most sensitive men 
and women of the age. 

it has until very recently been assumed that to be ‘‘ musical ’’ was, 
automatically, to be a member of a minority, to share (that is) 
privileges and perhaps disabilities unknown to the majority. But 
with the modern resentment of privilege in any form there arose @ 
belief that this privilege too—of understanding and enjoying the 
most immaterial, disembodied of the arts—could (and therefore 
should) be extended to all. I myself have had to take a class in 
** musical appreciation,’’ at least 25 per cent. of whose members 
were demonstrably tone-deaf or as good as ; and have employed a 
nursery-maid from a great public orphanage who had learned to 
play the violin but not to darn. 

That we are perhaps nearing the end of this era in which the 
nature of music has been so grossly misunderstood is no cause for 
lamentation ; and from its faults and exaggerations we have learned 
one most heartening fact—that although music remains, as before, 
the possession of a privileged minority in every community, that 
minority is potentially much larger than our grandfathers ever 
dreamed, and is not confined to any—I will not say class but income- 
or age-group or intelligence quotient. 

Western European music is a flower of Western European civilisa- 
tion, and when times are hard the vegetable-garden must of necessity 
take precedence ; for what use is a /ilium regale to a man with an 
empty stomach? But the closing of the great gardens of the past 
did not mean the end of horticulture ; and music, in the form of 
gramophone records and radio broadcasts, will survive the possible 
disappearance or diminution of our great orchestras, regrettable 
though this is. The tragic losers are not so much the public as the 
professional musicians who, with the shrinkage of musical activity, 
see their livelihood disappearing—many of them too old to learn 
any other job, and others who trained for what seemed a good 
profession immediately after the war, and now looks like becoming 
once again the straining and precarious calling ia which only an 
aristocracy of talent can survive. For the Muses are unrepentant 
aristocrats (perhaps the last), and have their own elegant and heartless 
way of revenging themselves on those who attempt their demo- 
cratisation. MARTIN COOPER. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 120 
Report by C.S.W. 


A prize of £5 was offered for a doggerel on the lines of ‘* In April, 
Come he will. . . .”’ about any well-known figure of life or literature. 


WHEN I saw the terms of this competition in cold print, I wondered 
what I had done. What could competitors make of it? There was 
no need to worry. With their usual ingenuity and diligence, and in 
their usual considerable numbers, competitors came forward with 
a@ most amusing and varied collection of verses. 

The subjects chosen were most various, from ** His Coy Mistress °’ 
(a neat effort by Eric Swainson) to Mr. Attlee (*‘ In June, Faces 
Tribune : In July, Trouble Nye ’’—Oswald Clark). The United 
States Presidential contest came in for notice from Granville Garley 
and Laurence Fowler ; there were a Stalin (N. Hodgson), three 
Churchills (D. L. L. Clarke, M. E. Millen and Admiral Sir W. M. 
James) and three Chancellors of the Exchequer (S. M. Goode, Grace 
M. Birch and Miss M. G. Shaw). 

From literature there were, among others, two Bernard Shaws 
(Allan M. Laing and Annie Allen), a Shakespeare (Mrs. L. Wilson), a 
Wordsworth (Roger Till) and a Dr. Walton (M. Hallam). More 
generalised figures were F. A. V. Madden’s Spiv, P. M.’s Casual 
Labourer, Miss Jill Fullarton’s Patient—a doctor’s plaint so heartfelt 
that the author ran into six months—and Daphne Stephens’s 
Unknown Warrior. 

Commendations for ingenuity go to Guy Innes for rhyming 
** caper’ll ’’ with ‘* April ’’—yes, the competition spec:fically said 
** doggerel ’’—and to Mrs. V. R. Ormerod who, writing on Robes- 

jierre, used the revolutionary months of Germinal, Floreal, etc. 
Geneannnn, her verse strayed rather far from the model. 

The first prize of £3 goes to Nan Wishart, who had the bright idea 
of celebrating the Wyf of Bathe in very passable Chaucerian couplets. 
A second prize of £2 is divided between Kenneth J. Kitchin (also 
commended for handwriting) for a rather sharp piece on Dr. Ludwig 
Koch, and R. Kennard Davis for an accomplished—indeed barely 
doggerel enough—Bertie Wooster. Highly commended are Coral 
M. P. Taylor’s Mr. Molotov, Lakon’s Bureaucrat and H. A.C. 
Evans’s Henry James, which was really too long for a prize and is 
indeed too long to quote in full. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(NAN WISHART) 


Na mo in fresshe Aprille 
Widwe to ben she nille. 

Eek in the joly May 

Fareth she forth right gay. 

An housbonde in Juin 

At chirche-dore hath she sone. 


Shipwrecked hens 
that laid blue eggs... 


. are a practical matter for a contributor to this quarter’s 
Countryman. So is making perches for local owls to a logical 
gardener. A sensible horse has an appointment with the ice-cream 
man, a canny cat waits for tits to open milk-bottles. Oddities crop 
up as a matter of course in the country! That is one reason 
why the town dweller with an intelligent love of the country 
appreciates this 200-page-thick review as much as the country 
people who write it. The Summer number entertains you with 
eighteen long articles ranging from Surrey to Jamaica, as well as 
shorter articles, anecdotes, poetry, and many regular features 
including sixteen pages of photographs. 


Ghe Countryman 


2/6 SUMMER NUMBER just out 10/- 
& copy a year 
From your Newsagert 
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Weilawey ! in Juil 

Him semeth hir but a fool— 
Certeyn whan comth August 
Forgoon is al hir lust ! 


SECOND PRIZES 
(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


** POPPY-KOCH ”’ 
In June 
anes plumps for the Loon : 
In July 
Takes his mike up to Skye : 
In August 
Braves many a raw gust : 
In September 
He brings back a squawk to remember : 
In October 
All’s ober. 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 
BERTRAM WOOSTER 


In the month of June 

The bookies infallibly trouser my final doubloon. 

In the month of July 

Aunt Agatha looms in the offing ; I scent her, and fly. 

In the month of August 

I totter to Deauville, to colour the jolly old crust. 

In the month of September 

I’m engaged to a girl—but to which one I cannot remember ! 
In the month of October 

Jeeves rescues the fragments ; I issue saved, shattered and sober! 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(CorAL M. P. TAYLOR) 
Mr. MOLOTOV 
In April, 
Negate he will, 
In May 
He says nay. 
In June, 
The same tune, 
In July, 
He’ll still deny. 
In August, 
Veto he must. 
(LaKoNn) 
THE BUREAUCRAT 
In Jan. 
He drafts his Plan, 
Takes all Feb. * 
To weave the web. 
In 
It’s got so far 
That, by Apr. 
A White Paper 
Fixes May 
For Vesting Day. 
(H. A. C. EVANs) 
HENRY JAMES 
In April 
He would embark upon the composition of what he would, in his modest 
fashion, minify with the title of ‘* sentence,’’ but less marathon-minded 
people would be tempted to compare rather with the convolutions of a 
Ciceronian period, for he would still 
In May 
be exercising the tortuous subtlety of his genius upon the task of finding, 
or as he might prefer to have it expressed, discovering, the mot juste 
that would exactly represent the essential quiddity of his thought and 
would continue to be the object of his survey 
In June.... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 123 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


From time to time it is suggested that Civil Servants should be issued 
with uniforms. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an 
extract from a manual of departmental drill and ceremonial, giving 
some of the details for a full-dress parade for all ranks, 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*‘ Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than July 2nd. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of July 11th. 

Inland and Overseas 2d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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LETTERS TO 


Federation in Africa 


Sin,—Mr. Harry Franklin’s clear analysis of the Central African prob- 
jem in your issue of May 9th, written with sympathy and restraint and 
a thorough knowledge of his subject, provided welcome relief from 
the volume ‘of uninformed and emotional outpourings that are of so 
little help to those faced with practicalities. Nevertheless the issue is 
too large to be covered jn so short an article, with the result, I think, 
that it is over-simplified. 

While agreeing that “the British people have a duty jin this matter,” 
I fear that too much weight is being given to the published views of 
those earnest people who seem so self-righteously to believe that they 
alone are capable of disinterested thought and action. They never 
have a good word for the “ruthless” settler, but I doubt whether 
this opinion is based on personal experience. It would be interesting 
to investigate the psychology of this suspicion of the man on the spot. 

Ideally the solution to this African problem should be worked out 
among themselves by the peoples whose lives are most closely affected, 
for reference to arbitration necessarily implies a conflict. This might 
have been achieved some years ago, but I fear that recent policy of 


authorities in Britain has encouraged jn the northern territories an ~ 


antagonism that need never have arisen, In Southern Rhodesia the 
white man js still commonly regarded as a counsellor and friend, 
certainly not as an oppressor. Nor are white and black interests 
necessarily opposed to each other. My experience is that Africans are 
unwilling to take part in government, and would much prefer to leave 
it to the Europeans, who have brought them many benefits. At the 
same time thinking Europeans are aware that their prosperity is 
dependent upon African goodwill and, conscious of the accelerated 
trend towards autonomy throughout the continent, are seeking to train 
the Africans to become fit to accept the responsibility that must 
increasingly become theirs. 

The decision to federate or not to federate must rest with the British 
Government, and, under the stress of world events, will probably be 
dictated by strategic and economic rather than by moral considerations, 
but it will be unacceptable to self-governing Rhodesians if they are 
required to any extent to surrender their independence. Most of us 
are withholding judgement till we have had the opportunity to study 
the White Paper on the recommendations from the recent conference. 

There appears to be a distressing ignorance in Britain of the prac- 
tical pioneering work that has been done in Southern Rhodesia for 
the mutual benefit of all peoples, and the implication underlying some 
expressions of opinion by those opposed to Federation, that the white 
men have served their purpose and need no longer be considered, is 
scarcely in the tradition.of British justice. The fact that large areas 
of Africa have become little more than desert due to ignorant methods 
of farming, while Southern Rhodesia probably leads the world in her 
efforts to preserve her natural resources, demanding of landowners 
that they do not merely use, but serve, their lands, surely merits some 
small consideration, 

I hope that people in Britain may one day acknowledge that the 
Europeans in Rhodesia, though undoubtedly not all saints, are perhaps 
not all sinners, and that the enlightened self-interest, backed by British 
justice, of a people with great experience and a real love for their 
African homeland, may effect a right relationship between white and 
black, when a sentimental and apathetic concern on the part of a 
remote people in Britain would very likely fail——Yours faithfully, 

LIONEL HENRIQUES. 

Erewhon, P.B. 41, Banket, Southern Rhodesia. 


The Young Saki 


Sir—Miss Munro speaks of “the extraordinary delusion that some 
writers on Saki have had, that he had ‘a miserable childhood’.” Miss 
Munro seems to look now through far more rosy spectacles at her 
brother's childhood and her own than she did when she wrote the 
short biography of Saki which was included in the collected short 
Stories. If writers on Saki suffer from delusions, the delusions are all 
based on her own writing: 

“We slept in rooms with windows shut and shuttered, with only 
the door open on to the landing to admit stale air. All hygienic 
ideas were to Aunt Augusta, the Autocrat, chot rot, a word of her 
own invention.” 

“Our grandmother, a gentle, dignified old lady, was entirely over- 
ruled by her turbulent daughters, who hated each other with a ferocity 
and intensity worthy of a bigger cause.” 

“The other aunt, Augusta, is the one who, more or less, is depicted 
in Sredni Vashtar. She was the autocrat of Broadgate—a woman of 
ungovernable temper, of fierce likes and dislikes, imperious, a moral 
coward, possessing no brains worth speaking of, and a primitive dis- 
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position. Naturally the last person who should have been in charge 
of children.” 

““ Well do I remember those ‘ fearsome silences’! Nothing could be 
said, because it was certain to sound silly, in the vast gloom. With 
Aunt Tom alone we should have fared much better . . . but as we could 
not obey both aunts (I believe each gave us orders which she knew 
were contrary to those issued by the other), we found it better for 
ourselves, in the end, to obey Aunt Augusta.” 

“We had early learnt to hide our feelings—to show enthusiasm 
or emotion were sure to bring an amused smile to Aunt Augusta’s face, 
It was a hateful smile, and I cannot imagine why it hurt, but it did; 
among ourselves we called it ‘ the meaning smile.’ ” 

“Both aunts were guilty of mental cruelty: we often longed for 
revenge with an intensity I suspect we inherited from our Highland 
ancestry.” 

“Charlie really came off worst—Aunt Augusta never like him, and 
positively used to enjoy whipping him.” 

“I think Aunt Augusta must have mesmerised us—the look jn her 
dark eyes, added to the fury of her voice, and the uncertainty as to 
the punishment, used to make me shiver.”—Yours faithfully, 

5 St. James's Street, S.W.1. GRAHAM GREENE, 


The Way of Longevity 


Sir,—Last week four veterans, A, B, C and D, two soldiers and two 
civilians, met. Their ages were respectively 91, 90, 90 and 89. Except 


“that all four live in the country, are in good health, and enjoy the 


food put before them—B eschews ices and C coffee—and none of them 
smokes cigarettes, they have no ways or habits in common. 

C and D suck pipes all day long; A and B do not smoke. A drinks 
whiskey, C cider, B lemon-barley (between, not at, meals), and D 
abstains. A plays golf and is a doughty antagonist and drives his car; 
C being a little bent and using a stick takes no exercise; B and D 
potter in the garden and in walks observe a three-mile limit, A and B 
perform P.T. after the bath; the others do not. A, B and D rise early; 
C does not. B does much reading and some literary work; the others 
cannot owing to weak eyesight. B has an excellent memory; D's is 
very poor. A wears a “ hearing aid”; B and C ought soon to do so. 
None of the four comes of a particularly long-lived family—Your 
obedient servant, B. 


° Good Men and True 


Sir,—Mervyn Horder’s very interesting article on his jury service 
recalled my own experience twenty years ago. When we retired to 
the room “severely furnished with a wooden table,” etc., there was 
under that table an article of bedroom crockery. We, too, were a 
mixed jury, and we left it severely alone. Observation leads me to 
conclude that outside the law-courts this article js rapidly following 
the wig and the dodo into extinction, but lawyers still wear wigs and 
I should like to think that it was Mr. Horder’s natural refinement which 
excluded this article from his article and that in fact it was still there— 
Your obedient servant, D. C. SOMERVELL. 
Benenden, Kent. 
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Legalised Lotteries 


Sim,—In these days many are criticised for demanding more pay for 
less work. Mr. Simmance not merely supports, but deifies, this prin- 
ciple. All he wants from the pools, he unblushingly tells us, is to get 
£75,000 for no work at all. He is quite right; wasting half-a-crown 
on the pools is no more anti-social than wasting it in any other way. 
It is the willingness to take £75,000 without giving anything in return, 
not the loss of a weekly half-crown, that is the condemnation of the 
lottery in anyone claiming to have a social conscience at all.—Yours 
faithfully, G. A. SUTHERLAND. 
Dalton Hall, Manchester, 14. 


Keats in Hampstead 


Sm,—Mr. Nicolson writes of the terrible haemorrhage which befell 
Keats on February 3rd, 1820. But was it so? Nothing in Keatsian 
literature is more familiar than Charles Armitage Brown's account 
of that night—how Keats, getting into bed in a high fever, coughed 
slightly and then asked for the candle to examine a single spot of blood 
on the sheet, which his medically-trained eye knew for his death- 
warrant. A surgeon bled him, but there was no other effusion of blood. 
—Yours faithfully, A. L. IRVINE. 
Greenaway, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


Adoption Today 


S1r,—1 have read with interest your reviewer's comments, in your issue 
of June 6th, on my new book, Adoption in the Modern World, and 
I hope it is not too late to correct one or two false impressions that 
seem to have crept in. The adoption sagieties as such do not represent 
a school of thought which is opposed to placing in adoptive homes as 
many as possible of the children who are now in institutions. There 
are indeed two schools of thought, but they are not represented by 
the adoption societies on the one side and the statutory children’s 
Officers on the other. Very roughly, the idea that only hand-picked 
children of exemplary heredity should be offered for adoption is the 
old idea, which is tending to be displaced by a new idea that has 
had wide practical expression only since the war; this is that almost 
any child is better off in almost any kind of private home where he 
is wanted than in any kind of institution. Modern psychiatfic work 
also tends to conclude that almost any tiny baby, without regard to 
its heredity, is an equally good “risk” for adopters. These two 
tendencies act in a complementary way, and of course they widen the 
scope of adoption work. Adoption societies are not against the new 
ideas. They find them interesting and fruitful, and despite the diffi- 
culties of their position some are able to place successfully children 
with difficult backgrounds. But most institution children need fong 
and careful boarding out before their fate is to be risked on an 
adoption order; and by law an adoption society cannot place a child 
unless it is legally adopted within nine months, 

The adoption societies and children’s officers are so far from repre- 
senting opposite schools of thought that, at the recently held conference 
of the Standing Conference of Societies Registered for Adoption, the 
two sides decided to work more closely together in adoption matters. 
Yours faithfully, MARGARET KORNITZER. 

107 Farnaby Road, Bromley, Kent. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Here the fences and hedges are bad, particularly on the hillier Places, 
Farmers go round stopping holes with anything they can find. Often 
they cut down a blackthorn and push it into a gap, or lop branches 
from the nearest tree. A sheep seems to have a gift for breaking oy 
of its field, and, once the wayward member of a flock has achieved 
a break-out, the rest stream after it. The fact that hedges are poor 
has much to do with the weather. The wind blows hard, and kills 
or stunts the wild briar and blackberry that would in turn support the 
natural barrier of weeds, and the growth of what thorns there are jg 
hardly enough to stop a determined ewe from breaking out. How 
much work is put in patching poor hedges has to be seen to be believed, 
Here and there one sees the remains of an old oak-staved fence, but one 
would think there was a scarcity of barbed wire and spruce poles, ] 
met a man searching for sheep that he had traced from a hole in his 
hedge, through two of his neighbour's fields, and finally on to a third 
farm. “It would save time to put up a good fence,” he said, “ but 
I haven't the time to spare for it.” He went plodding on, having made 
the remark without so much as a smile. 
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Forest and Fire Danger 


Conifer trees have been planted on the sides of the mountains, and 
grow thickly there jn places where it is hard to see how they obtain 
enough nutriment from the thin layer of soil that exists. The rock- 
faces are hidden, and the green spikes are a pleasant sight when seep 
from a distance. As one goes through one of these young forests, 
the absence of life gives one an uncanny feeling of being lost. Beneath 
the trees there is nothing but a great mat of needles. No birds are in 
the treetops except an odd pair of tits searching for insects. In the 
rides between the plantings beating-brooms, for use in case of fire, are 
fastened up beside notices warning those who pass against dropping 
cigarette-ends. The danger is real. Every season careless people con- 
trive to cause at least one fire. When this happens fire-engines come 
clanging up the valley in response to the call of one of the mountain- 
top watchers who keep look-out so long as the sun js up and the 
forest as dry as tinder. 


Oid Catalogues 


When I was a boy, one of the delights of life was in looking through 
farm-catalogues supplied by seedsmen and the makers of cattle 
medicines. The latter provided great entertainment because invariably 
they contained illustrations of the internal organs of horses and cows, 
and had drawings of grave-faced, bearded men kneeling by sick 
animals and doing the job of the modern vet. Many a wet evening 
passed quickly because I had one of these handbooks, and my memory 
is stimulated now because I have found one again. It has no lurid 
diagrams, but it recommends a score of things, from patent mole- 
traps, gins and snares to devices for forcing rats and rabbits out of 
their holes. It assures me that pheasants will return to the home acres 
after a day’s shooting if they are fed a special preparation. Like the 
almanacs of my youth, it absorbs my attention as I think of lighting 
the fuse of a patent automatic bird-scarer. Somehow, as I read, I 
feel 1 am living in the days when my grandfather rode in a penny- 
farthing bicycle race and my grandmother's cheese-making won gold 
medals. * 

The Rat-Catcher 

Jack is rat-catcher in a neighbouring district. I met him hurrying 
to one of his jobs, carrying bait-traps and leading his terriers. He 
is proud of his calling, and ready to impart information on the subject 
of rats. “Rats is cunning,” he told me. “ You got to lay plans for 
them, Nobody can clear them out of a place at one go unless he’s 
got gas, an’ even gas will miss one or two. I made a study of them. 
You got to study them to do well. Other day an old lady sent for 
me. She'd got one in her bedroom. It was easy. I sent Peg in 
for it, an’ it was killed in no time. She wouldn't let me search the 
place to find how it got in, so I just went off. Next day she sent for 
me again. She'd got another one. Well, the same thing happened. 
I'll be back there. I found out how they're gettin’ in, see? She won't 
let me have a look round, an’ she won't listen. Every time I goes 
there. it’s goin’ t’cost her another few shillin’. Some people can't 
be told an’ won't learn. You got to study the business. I know rats 
like some people knows horses and some knows dogs. When I put 
down bait nothin’ can resist it, but that’s a secret of my trade.” 


Leek-Planting 

Leeks are a valuable vegetable and useful for more than broth- 
making. They do best in rich soil; should be planted with a dibble and 
puddled in. Give them plenty of room, and put them deep so that they 
will have a nice white shank when lifted for use. IAN NIALL. 
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Blazing hot suns bounce off the light-weight coolness of a 


*Steegan’ jacket . . . tropical temperatures leave it 

unwilted to pursue its superbly-tailored way. Every well- 
dressed man needs at least one to keep him comfortably 

smart in business or leisure hours...in a ‘Moygashel’ fabric 
for about 5 guineas, or in a pure linen ‘Moygashel’ fabric for ; 
about 6 guineas. We can give you the name of your nearest 
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How 

to save 
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control 
costs 


The maintenance of effective all-day control of traffic at a single intersection 
can engage the full time services of two police officers at a total cost of £1,200 
every year! An Electro-matic installation at an initial cost of £1,750 approx. 
with an additional £175 a year for running and maintenance can, in five years, 
effect a saving of no less than £3,375 or £675 a year and a further economy 
of £1,025 each subsequent year. An examination of these figures in relation 
to a number of intersections will reveal a potentiality for a most impressive 
saving in traffic control costs. Throughout the country, Electro- 
matic installations have been proved to be the most economical 
system of efficient, safe and reliable traffic control. We are at 
your service — without obligation — for discussion and advice 
regarding your traffic control problem. 
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In a Prison Cell 


Solitary Confinement. By Christopher Burney. Foreword by 
Christopher Fry. (Clerke and Cockeran. 9s. 6d.) 


Dear Reader, it is not impossible that you and I will end our lives 
in concentration camps or in the wastes of Siberia, Not likely, 
perhaps; but by no means impossible. I mention this, not to 
frighten you, still less to bully you into reading Mr. Burney’s book 
about his experiences as a prisoner in France in 1944; but to draw 
your attention to the cultural implications of such a state of affairs. 
A new potentiality has entered our consciousness—a potentiality 
of such force that it is something we have to deal with in the life of 
the imagination. Books such as Solitary Confinement, David 
Rousset’s L’ Univers Concentrationnel, Peter Moen’s Diary, deal not 
ust with the experiences of their writers but with this potentiality. 

hey reveal a truth that challenges most fiction being written today, 
concerned as it is with premisses of living which no longer are very 
significant. 

Christopher Burney’s book is remarkable not only for the truth 
with which it describes an experience which, though particular to 
him, yet seems deeply significant to others, but also for the attempt 
of the writer to understand and interpret this experience. To say 
that he fails when he tries to ** imagine what he knows,’’ and to 
think what he has felt, is only to say that he hasn’t found a solution 
for what is at the same time the human problem of man’s inhumanity 
to man and the metaphysical problem of suffering. The fact that he 
makes the reader acutely aware of these problems is perhaps why one 
is aware of his failure to solve the other ones, The failure in philo- 
sophy is a tribute to the power with which he re-creates the factual 
experience. 

The average reader of this book will be in the position of Chris- 
topher Fry who writes in the foreword: ‘* No experience of my 
own is comparable with what is described in this book, the irrigation 
of physical and spiritual loneliness ; and yet, here and there, for 
perhaps a sentence or two at a time, | not only understood what I 
read but I seemed to write what I was reading.”” When Burney is 
simply describing his experiences, | think one nearly always ** under- 
stands,’’ while attempting to measure how one thinks one would 
have reacted in his situation. Applying this measuring rod to myself, 
1 am sure | should have acted much worse. It is not just a matter 
of whether or not one thinks one would have broken down under 
torture (with the knowledge that every contemporary has, that, 
with ** modern *’ methods, there is a point where everyone breaks 
down). It is more a question of whether one would, for example, 
like him, have had the strength of character to resist eating for some 
hours the whole of the small piece of bread which was thrust into 
his cell each morning, and to create a ritual of discipline which gave 
his solitary life a basis of self-respect and human dignity. 

Christopher Burney creates an objective portrait of the person he 
was within his situation. One sees him refusing from the first to 
respond to the attempts of his fellow-prisoners to communicate 
with him by tapping on his wall. In some ways he prized and seized 
on—or at all events refused to dissipate in trivialities—his loneliness, 
and he drank his experience to the full. One sees him improvise the 
stories with which—if he did not deceive them—he held his inquisitors 
more or less at bay, and protected his friends in France. In the 
last pages, when he is once more in communication with his fellow- 
prisoners, he portrays very convincingly his own restraint and un- 
willingness to mix in any society, If Mr. Fry feels that he is writing 
what he reads in these pages, as as writer | often feel how difficult 
it would be to create a fictitious personality as convincing as Mr. 
Burney’s self-portrait. As every writer knows, it is perhaps more 
difficult to make the real than the invented seem true. Yet Mr, 
Burney actually achieves this. 

This is a book written without any compromise. Mr. Burney can 
Write very exactly, but he has a certain incommunicativeness even in 
doing so. There are several things the reader is left feeling curious 
about. Surely by now more might have been told about how and 
why he got into the prison ; and it is baffl.ng to be left at the moment 
when Mr. Burney is taken from solitary confinement in order to be 
sent to Buchenwald. It is surely natural to wish to know how he 
was freed and how he was in a position to write this book. 

But these are small points. The important one is that here is a 
book which describes with extraordinary force and precision a 
situation which is true to the writer’s experience, and which is 
highly significant to all of us today. The reader who understaads 
this book will feel that in some way the key which may let millions 
of people out of the political prisons of the future somehow lies 


THE WEEK 


within pages such as these. Or if not the key, one of the keys? For 
the contemporary political prisons have several !ocks, and they must 
be opened with keys of human understanding, and not just with 
political ones. It is the duty of everyone to realise this. 

STEPHEN SPENDER, 


Washington and London 


The a to Safety. By Sir Arthur Willert. (Derek Verschoyle, 
S.) 

Few readers after finishing Sir Arthur Willert’s book will disagree 
with Lord Acton’s comment on historical writing quoted by Professor 
Charles Seymour in his preface to The Road to Safety: ** It’s easy 
enough to say something interesting and not too difficult to say 
something that is true ; but it’s hard to say something that is both 
interesting and true.’’ Professor Seymour, than whom there is no 
greater authority on the American share in the First World War, 
says: ‘** Sir Arthur Willert has achieved this final standard.’’ But 
the author has done something more ; he has made an invaluable 
contribution to the vast field of the literature on Anglo-American 
relations in the twentieth century. 

Sir Arthur Willert covers one of the most exciting periods in 
Anglo-American co-operation, including those never-to-be-forgotten 
months in 1918 when the Allied cause was triumphing and the 
English-speaking Allies were reaching a degree of cordiality which 
boded well for the future ; and when, for a time at least, there was a 
tendency to expect that the close association of the two chief Atlantic 
Powers could continue after the war. The author is probably the 
only person who could have made so notable a contribution to the 
history of this particular period of British-American relations, and 
he throws much new light on to the years 1917-1919 and in particular 
to the real ** friendship ’’—there is no other word—of President 
Wilson and Colonel House for Sir William Wiseman, a friendship 
and feeling of mutual confidence which were to be of immense 
importance to the Allied cause. Sir Arthur, thanks to his many 
years at Washington as correspondent of The Times, to his service 
as Secretary of the British War Mission in the United States, and 
subsequently to his work as head of the News Department of the 
Foreign Office for many years, has had access to much important 
material hitherto unpublished. Not least important are the extracts 
from his own most illuminating comments sent to his editor, Geoffrey 
Dawson, at Printing House Square. 

At a period when Anglo-American relations are not in one of their 
happiest phases, the appearance of The Road to Safety is most 
opportune, containing as it does many useful references to the manner 
in which they were placed on a firm footing, despite great obstacles, 
in the closing years of the First World War. Sir Arthur’s generous 
appreciation of the American contribution to victory is particularly 
timely. He admits that the defeat of Germany depended in a large 
measure upon the integration of American resources with the military 
necessities of the Allies. There was a dramatic moment in 1917, 
which readers of Mrs. Dugdale’s biography of Lord Balfour will 
recall. Mr. Balfour, on his return from his mission to Washington, 
sent an urgent cable to Colonel House to the effect that Great Britain 
was ** on the verge of a financial disaster which could be worse than 
defeat in the field.”’ This was referred to by its recipient as “panicky” 
(vide Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. Ill, p. 10). It was a 
situation which Lord Northcliffe characteristically and more bluntly 
described in five words in a cable : ** If loan stops, war stops.”’ 

From the standpoint of the ordinary reader one of the most inter- 
esting sections of the book is the author's fully-documented story of 
the amazing chain of circumstances which placed Sir William Wise- 
man, a young and hitherto unknown British officer, aged thirty-two, 
who had been gassed in France in 1915 and incapacitated from further 
active service, virtually in the réle of unofficial British Ambassador 
and intermediary between the British Government and the White 
House in 1917, Sir Arthur writes: ** | wanted particularly to give 
Sir William Wiseman, a young British officer who played upon the 
American political front a réle not less precocious though much less 
advertised than that of T. E. Lawrence upon the Eastern fighting 
front, the niche which he deserves in diplomatic history, for without 
him Washington and London would have found it far more difficult 
than they did to work together.”’ 

I think it is certainly true that no Englishman, since the indepen- 
dence of the United States was formally recognised by the mother 
country in 1783, has enjoyed a more intimate relationship with an 
American Pres dent and his unofficial adviser than did Wiseman 
from 1917 to 1919. So close was the triangular friendship, and so 
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t was their confidence in the judgement of their ‘‘ confidential 
Englishman,”’ that on occasions President Wilson and Colonel 
House actually consulted him on matters concerning American high 

licy. 1 shall always recall the terms of deep appreciation and real 
affection with which Colonel House spoke to me in 1920 of Wise- 
man’s contribution to the smooth working of Anglo-American 
relations. The author does not exaggerate when he says that this 
young officer, holding a position in the British secret service—and 
quite unknown to the public at large—** suppianted ’’ Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, then the British Ambassador in Washington and a man 
of peculiar charm, who inspired a deep affection in all who knew him 
and who, in his own way, when secretary in the British Legation (as 
jt was in the "eighties and early nineties), made a unique contribution 
to the improvement of British-American relations. 


We may regret that Sir Arthur Willert waited so long to write 
The Road to Safety, but perhaps it was as well, for the book appears 
at a critical moment in Anglo-American relations. I sincerely hope 
that the lessons he teaches as to how close co-operation between our 
two Commonwealths can be achieved—granted the right method of 
approach—will be taken to heart. EVELYN WRENCH. 


One Road to Rome 


A Sabine Journey. By Anthony Rhodes. (Putnam. 18s.) 


IN the summer of 1950 Mr. Anthony Rhodes went to Rome. It was 
Holy Year, and he wished to see something of the ceremonies at 
St. Peter’s ; but, since he is an Anglican, no pious sense of urgency 
hastened him on his way. He chose the longest road, and travelled 
from Terni to Rome on a donkey. His last lap took three months, 
and led him through a country where tourists are not known, and 
evidently not especially wanted, yet a land which the Latin poets 
have made familiar, in a remote and almost legendary way, to us 
all: the Sabine Hills. 


At Terni the people thought Mr. Rhodes quite mad, even by 
English standards, to want to go on bad roads on a donkey when he 
might have gone on good roads in a bus, and he had difficulty in 
persuading even the most unattractive mulattiere to let him hire his 
Pepe. Eventually the muleteer went with Mr. Rhodes to Rome, 
more as custodian of the beast than as guide to the traveller, and, 
despite his sinister: looks, he proved a very tolerable companion. 
He preferred to walk while his employer rode, but, when the going 
was particularly tiring, they mounted Pepe’s back together. 


So they progressed eastwards through Rieti and Aquila to Sulmona, 
where the first of several hairpin bends carried them ultimately east- 
wards through Anversa, Pescina, Avezzano, Albe, Tagliacozzo, 
Subiaco and Tivoli to their destination. At Rieti Mr. Rhodes found 
a Communist festa per la pace in boisterous possession of the town, 
but already at Poggio Bustoni he was off the beaten track of politics 
as well as of everything else. ‘* Welcome,’’ said the keeper of its 
uninviting inn, ** to a countryman of the great Arthur Henderson.”’ 
And while Mr. Rhodes was fed on an evil mess of goat stew, he heard 
the modest English Labour statesman praised as a genius excelling 
Plato, Marcus Aurelius and Dante. 


Mr. Rhodes was to meet many more improbable characters and 
to eat many more unpalatable meals. The Sabine Hills are poor. 
The soil is worse than that of the Alps; it can nourish only a few 
sheep and goats and the rougher type of grape. The inevitable 
poverty of the peasants is worsened by the system of absentee land- 
ownership, and is not relieved by any refinements of domestic 
economy and cookery. Mr. Rhodes noticed one or two signs of 
half-hearted rebellion, but for the most part the people he met were 
sustained by a spirit of profound resignation. Like the ruins of 
ancient glory which enrich the dry and rugged landscape of their 
country, they belong to the past. Thus, even in Scanno, the cele- 
brated citta delle belle donne, Mr. Rhodes found that the beauty of 
the women was the beauty of their fifteenth-century costumes. 
From the Sabine Hills youth and hope move to the capital and the 
Cities of today. 

On the highway from Tivoli to Rome Mr. Rhodes rejoined the 
twentieth century ; as Pepe trudged along the roadside, the Fiats 
and Buicks, the lorries and the Vespas hurried noisily past ; but, 
since it was Italy still, the prospect of two men and a donkey occa- 
sioned neither interest nor surprise. At the gates of Rome the 
muleteer, who had never been there and had no wish to go there, 
withdrew with Pepe, and Mr. Rhodes was left, in the company of 
cardinals and film-stars and black-marketcers, to write this engaging 
account of his travels. His book, which has handsome photographs 
by his brother, Mr. Richard Rhodes, is one to relish and possess. 

MAuRICE CRANSTON. 


Seventeen Painters 


Modern English Painters : Sickert to Smith. By John Rothenstein. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 

Wit this collection of essays on seventeen English artists who were 
born between 1860 and 1879, Sir John Rothenstein has made a valu- 
able contribution to the study of modern painting. As the son of 
Sir William Rothenstein, and as director of the art-galleries at Leeds 
and Sheffield and finally of the Tate Gallery, he has been particularly 
well placed not only to appraise the output of contemporary painters 
as a whole but also to study the artists as individuals ; for he has 
known most of them personally and is often able to provide fresh 
and illuminating biographical detail. This is particularly true of 
Sickert, Steer, John, Orpen, Matthew Smith, and of such lesser 
artists as his own father and Ethel Walker, Gwen John and Frances 
Hodgkins. I feel that he has made a discriminating selection and has 
illustrated it adequately, though the thirty-two plates might perhaps 
have been more fairly apportioned, and it is a great pity that they 
do not more often fall within their appropriate chapters. As a 
matter of book-production, it is of course both quicker and cheaper 
to bind the illustrations round the signatures, as here, instead of 
pasting them in individually, but the loss in this case is considerable, 
There are other small indications in the text that the book may have 
been brought out in a hurry. 

One of the most refreshing things about the book is that Sir John 
Rothenstein has not attempted to fit the work of his chosen artists 
into any preconceived aesthetic or philosophical theory. After an 
interesting introduction on the artistic trends of the period—which 
might, I think, have been made still more readable if he had broken up 
the longer paragraphs—he proceeds to consider his subjects imparti- 
ally in the order of their dates of birth. This is not to say that he is 
impersonal or undecided in his judgements. On the contrary, he 
looks searchingly at all his artists, from Sickert and Steer onwards, 
and knocks some of them about pretty hard, though he usually hoists 
them to their feet again and gives them a pat on the back before he 
proceeds to the next. Sometimes one is a little irritated at his habit 
of taking away with the left hand almost as much as he gives with the 
right, but one remembers that the director of a public art-gallery has 
much in common with a tight-rope walker, and Sir John Rothen: 
stein’s balance is beautifully maintained. If there is a defect in the 
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The Sterling Area 
A. R. CONAN 


This book is a factual study of the sterling area: its aim 
is to set out concisely, but as far as possible in definite 
outline, the external payments account of the system as 
a whole and of each of its members ; to note the changes 
which have occurred during the past few years, and to 
indicate briefly the significance of those changes. 16s. 


Studies in British Financial 
Poliey 1914-25 
PROFESSOR E. VICTOR MORGAN 


** Professor Morgan's book is likely to hold a permanent 
place as a thorough and balanced record not only of the 
events of the period but of the measures and policies 
adopted and of their significance as applications of 
economic theory *’ The Listener. 28s. 


The Rate of Interest and 
Other Essays 
JOAN ROBINSON 


hree essays all closely related to the extension of Keynes's 
General Theory. a°“She writes with vigour and wit as 
wells as with clarity .. . she never prolongs a flight unduly 
without taking bearings from the solid earth of common 
sense.’” The Economist. 3s. 6d 
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biographical approach he has adopted, it may be that it inclines the 
author to look too indulgently at the work of those artists whom he 
likes best as persons, I feel that Sir John Rothenstein has perhaps 
been over-chivalrous to the three ladies in his book, and a little too 
kind to the work of such excellent people as Charles Ginner and 
Spencer Gore. On the other hand, the appreciations of McEvoy and 
Orpen are both just and timely. 

When he comes to write of James Pryde, Sir John Rothenstein 
seems to be in a muddle from the start. After excusing himself for 
not discussing the ** solid, honourable achievements ’’ of Clausen 
and Shannon, and giving what I think is a good reason for neglecting 
them (namely, ‘* that they belonged to that category of artists whom 
Northcote described as cisterns rather than living streams ’’), he 
proceeds to call Pryde, by comparison, a failure. This is rather 
strange, for what he must mean, in that context, is just the opposite, 
or he would never have preferred him to Clausen and Shannon. 
It is an awkward moment on the tight-rope and the balancing act 
seems in danger. Even if he meant that Pryde was a material failure, 
rather than an artistic one—and he does not say this—he would be 
misleading, for a painter who has earned £850 each for his pictures 
over a considerable period, and who has received generous encourage- 
ment from contemporary critics and lived to see himself described 
by The Times as a ** great romantic artist,’’ has had a good deal more 
material success than most painters. Actually, what I think is at the 
back of Sir John Rothenstein’s mind is that Pryde was lazy and that 
his personal life ended in disaster ; I think that the biography has 
got mixed up with the criticism. 

The only way, of course, to judge a picture by Pryde (or, for that 
matter, to read something by Poe or Baudelaire) is to shut out all 
knowledge of the personal background and to accept or reject the 
attempt at poetry on its merits. I have ventured in the past tenta- 
tively to compare his peculiar imaginative gifts to those of Turner— 
though Sir John Rothenstein over-simplifies when he says that I 
** acclaimed Pryde as the greatest painter since Turner ’’ (a general 
comparison would be absurd, and there are some very necessary 
qualifications). However, Sir John Rothenstein shows that he 
understands what I had in mind when he writes that ** a comparison 
between Pryde the painter and Turner the poet would not be irrele- 
vant,’’ and says that ‘* the painting of Pryde, like the poetry of 
Turner, conveys, for all its imperfection, intimations of a vision more 
powerful and more deeply felt than its maker was able to express.”’ 
As to that ‘* imperfection ’’ which Sir John Rothenstein finds, I am 
mot at all sure whether, if Pryde had been more industrious and more 
assiduous in cultivating technique, the poetry might not have flown 
out of the window. And Iam doubtful, too, whether such a“* sport” 
among painters, as he was, can be usefully set to run the gauntlet of 
conventional art-criticism. He discovered, I believe, a personal 
poetry unique in our time ; but either you like it or you don’t. 

Sir John Rothenstein has tempted me to digress—and while I am 
about it, I should like to tell him, for his second edition, that Pryde’s 
** Guildhall with Figures,’’ bought by Sargent in 1905, is not, as I 
feared, lost, but is (or was three years ago) in Mr. Geoffrey Birk- 
beck's collection at Poringland, Norwich. 1 can best end by con- 
gratulating him warmly on his book and recommending it to all lovers 
of painting. I look forward to the further volume of essays on which 
he is engaged, and I hope he will add to the list of subjects printed 
on the back of the dust-cover the name of Ivon Hitchens, who is, like 
Pryde, another isolated but, to me, remarkable painter with a vision 
of his own. DEREK HuDSON, 


Partridge on the Wing 


From Sanskrit to Brazil. (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.) 

Here we have a man of words, a lexicographer, exercising himself 

very pleasantly as a man of letters. The result is a charming, occa- 

sionally irritating, but nearly always readable series of essays. First 

of all there are some pretty etymological ** vignettes,’’ and then a 

set of more considerable studies. 

I read with grateful joy Mr. Partridge’s attack upon verbal fashions 
and the language of snobs ; though he will forgive me if I remind him 
that he himself once applied the obnoxious word ** intriguing ’’ to 
the binding of a book. But I could wish that he had whipped with a 
longer lash. He might, for example, - chosen for especially 
virulent ridicule the alarming prevalence of‘ mystique,’’ one of the 

resent pets of the highbrow writer and his imitators: a word 
oolishly employed to fasten a whole infinity of significance upon the 
most unimportant of trifles. He might also have enlarged rather 
more upon the misuse of the term ‘‘ allergic ’’ (now ceasing to be 
fashionable), and one would have expected him, as a Greek scholar, 
to stand up for the woefully mishandled ‘* protagonist.’’ 


By Eric Partridge. 
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Perhaps it is not always easy, in verbal matters, to draw the ling 
between snobbery and the slovenly acceptance of the catch-words 
or phrases that are peculiar to a social group, or to see the difference 
between Mr. Partridge’s ** narcotic words *’ and those terms which 
are used with the intention of proving superiority. People who use 
the habit-forming narcotic are frequently pathetic and worthy 
creatures, whose plight is one deserving rather of treatment than of 
censure ; it is for the genuine and incurable snob that we should 
reserve our denunciation. And I do not think (as Mr. Partridge does) 
that Society with a capital S has a vocabulary of its own ; one has 
to go the suburbs for a notable class-distinction in these matters, 
Nor do I see why the fox-hunter, no matter how silly or savage, can 
be accused of snobbery when he uses the appropriately barbarous 
terms of his detestable and ludicrous pastime. Where Mr. Partridge 
is to be loudly applauded is in his brief though sensible comments 
upon secluded academic snobbery, the toothpick historians who 
seem to believe that knowledge resides miraculously and exclusively 
in the accumulation of mere scraps, patches and oddments. The 
essay on ** The Fortunate Isles ’’ is delightful indeed, most happily 
combining scholarship and poetry. 

Mr. Partridge is justly proud of his achievement as a specialised 
lexicographer, and he expresses this pride with a colonial simplicity 
that is too disarming to be stigmatised as mere egoism. _In the essay 
upon his own literary career Mr. Partridge admits he is glad to know 
that his early attempts in fiction have ‘* been out of print these many 
years ’’ (I share his relief), but rightly says that the writing of fiction 
is ** salutary to all authors,’’ even to those who, like himself, were 
intended by nature to be etymologists. It would be most unwise to 
cross pens with Mr. Partridge, but I am not sure whether the long 
study on ‘* Articled Nouns,’’ a solid conglomerate of philological 
information, ought to have been included in this book. From the 
common reader’s point of view it will doubtless be regarded as the 
only slice of dullness in a collection of sprightly, ingenious and well- 
assorted essays. C. E. VuLviamy, 


Seventh City of Christendom 


Dublin 1660-1860. A Social and Architectural History. By Maurice 
Craig. (Cresset Press. 42s.) 


THAT hard-worked phrase ‘‘ dear, dirty Dublin ’’ cannot possibly 
strike many visitors to the noble city so admirably described in Mr, 
Craig’s book as being particularly revealing. This compact capital, 
with its elegant buildings and delicate vistas, gives no outward warrant 
for intimate and back-handed compliments. Dirt there is, but 
mostly swept up into corners ; and when it is found, as often as not 
in swarming tenements behind fine facades and doorways, there is 
nothing endearing about it. No doubt affection might be inspired 
by the glorious, and not always refined, conversation of the inhabi- 
tants, but even that degenerates all too readily into that ‘* tattle of 
this nasty town ’’ which even Swift feared. One need not question 
that Dubliners love their city. This book in particular could not 
have been written except by a citizen who was sufficiently devoted 
to it to penetrate into many relatively inaccessible buildings (for the 
architectural heritage of Dublin is greater than the majority of its 
inhabitants suspect) and to describe them, as well as those better 
known, with great care and technical skill. But the final impression 
left with the reader is, as it were, of an informed and annotated 
version of the impression which the foreigner first receives. It is an 
impression of cool, sane grandeur—not of grubby cosiness. 

Those rather random items of social history that Mr. Craig selects 
to embellish his story of Dublin building and to relieve the strict, but 
never unduly rigorous or technical, passages of architectural descrip- 
tion, do not, and could not, miss out altogether the occasional 
violence, raffishness and meanness of the inhabitants, as these things 
expressed themselves over two full centuries. But even these 
passages leave a final impression of urbanity, as if the social history 
of the city had been to some degree shaped and influenced by the 
growing magnificence of its buildings—as indeed it may have been. 
It would be difficult to live in, say, Upper Mount Street, and to 
observe daily that impressive vista, leading up to the cupola of 
St. Stephen’s, without absorbing some of its mellow calm. And 
there are many such prospects in Dublin. Mr. Craig describes 
how they got there, and assesses the relative contributions of specula- 
tive builders, aristocratic tenants, civic magnates, architects and the 
singularly enlightened though ruthless Wide Streets Commission 
which did so much to change the face of Dublin. His story ranges 
from the merely whimsical, through the clear and elegant passages 
of description which make up the greater part of the book, to a kind 
of sober exaltation when he comes to deal with Gandon’s two master- 
pieces, those buildings which above all give Dublin the outwarp 
aspects of a great civilised capital—the Custom House and the Four 
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READY 27 JUNE 
TWO BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS 


Engraving in England. I 


ARTHUR M. HIND 


‘Lhe first volume, dealing with the Tudor Period, of an 
authoritative catalogue of Engravings in England in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Mr Hind lists and annotates 
all the works of known engravers. There are 317 half- 
tones and a photogravure frontispiece. £6. 6s. net 


English Blind-Stamped 


Bindings 
J. BASIL OLDHAM 


Mr Oldham’s Sandars Lectures are devoted to English 
bindings of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. His text 
lists, classifies, describes and attributes to particular 
binders the various ornaments in use, and provides a 
systematic approach to the subject. There are 61 collo- 
type illustrations. Edition limited to 750 copies. 

£8. 8s. net 

From all booksellers 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
































New Volumes in the International Library of Sociolo 
y sy 


THE ENGLISH PRISON AND 
BORSTAL SYSTEMS 


LIONEL FOX 

Chairman of the Prison Commission for England and Wales 
This work, published with the approval of the Home Office, 
gives for the first time a complete account of the prison 
and Borstal systems of England and Wales, as they have 
been reorganised since the Criminal Justice Act of 1948. 
Every aspect of training and treatment of prisoners is 
described. 30s. net 


SUICIDE 


A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY 


EMILE DURKHEIM 
Translated from the French by John A. Spalding 
and George Simpson 
How can the difference in the rate of suicide be explained ? 
This is the first translation of a fundamental work by one 


who can well be called the founder of sociology. 
25s. net 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILHELM DILTHEY 


H. A. HODGES 
Professor of Philosophy, Reading University 
The author gives a balanced picture of what Dilthey achieved 
and attempted. Dilthey might be described as a German 
R. G. Collingwood, and the author suggests the likenesses 
and differences between the two men. 28s. net 
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JUST PUBLISHED 







BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CELEBRATED 
CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI 


THE WATCH 


by CARLO LEVI 


With the publication of Christ Stopped at Eboli, Carlo Levi 
was immediately recognized as a writer of the greatest 
distinction. His long-awaited second book, The Watch, 
has already been enthusiastically reviewed in Europe and 
a Times Literary Supplement review of the original Italian 
version said : 

** In 1948 two books, which had already created a great 
sensation in Italy, appeared in English translations. Christ 
Stopped at Eboli made Carlo Levi world-famous. L’Orolgio 
(The Watch) is not inferior to Carlo Levi’s earlier book. 
The same fine imagination is at work.’’ 

The action of the work is contained in three days and 
nights after the liberation when Signor Levi was editor of a 
newspaper in Rome. 

Book Society Recommendation. Lge. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 
Limited Edition of 350 copies, signed by the author, bound 
in full leather, ready July, 8 gns. 


TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF ROME 


THE STORY OF KEATS AND SHELLEY 
by ERNEST RAYMOND 


This book, says the author, is not designed for the army 
of Keats and Shelley scholars, though he has laboured that, 
should any glance through it, they will find no error, 
Rather he has addressed it to all those who have yet to 
discover the full glory of the poets in the hope that the 
drama of their lives may incite in the uninitiated a love for 
Keats and Shelley which will lead to a study of their works. 
The book is illustrated with beautiful photographs specially 
taken for Mr. Raymond in Rome and in London. 


Demy 8vo. 16pp. illustrations. 18s. net. 


ELEANOR OF 
AQUITAINE 


AND THE FOUR KINGS 
by AMY KELLY 


Eleanor’s intelligence, beauty and political sagacity became 
legendary throughout the then-known world. Richest 
marriage-prize of the Middle Ages, she was crowned 
Queen of France beside Louis VII, and Queen of England 
as the wife of Henry II, by whom she gave birth to Richard 
the Lion Heart and John Lackland. First a Capet and 
then a Plantagenet, she was the central figure in the bitter 
feud between these two houses which agitated the whole 
century and culminated in the collapse of the Angevin 
empire. This biography presents more authentic informa- 
tion about her than has ever before been assembled. 


Demy 8vo. Tpp. half-tone illustrations, 21s. net. 
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Courts. From this chapter, which he appropriately calls ‘* The 
Culmination,’’ the book has a dying fall, though, when Mr. Craig 
overcomes his distaste for the nineteenth century sufficiently to 
examine the remarkably fine features of the Dublin railway-stations, 
it warms once more into life. - 

It is a very handsome book, beautifully bound and printed, with 
many photographs which, even if rather crowded together, include 
some rarely reproduced items. While having some of the air of a 
work of piety—Mr. Craig’s lrish patriotism is almost as prominent 
in it as his respect for Dublin—it is full of entertainment, and worth 
reading by anyone who is willing to submit to the fascination of 
great cities. WALTER TAPLIN. 


Fiction 
The Loved Enemy. By Stephen Coulter. (André Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 
A Year Passed. By Louise Collis. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Black Vanguard. By Edward Atiyah, (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
Velvet Johnnie. By Peter Cheyney. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


Tue setting of Mr. Stephen Coulter’s first novel is a small town 
on the west coast of Africa ; and if the story owes something to Mr. 
Graham Greene, the way in which it is told proclaims a writer of 
original talent. A few lines sum up the situation :— 

** Paule’s anxiety weighed on him like a claim, pressing him into 
approaches to the Old Man which he saw were futile. She did not 
openly ally herself to the attempts to win him over. ... But she 
looked wretched and he was wrung with guilt, and he said ‘All 
right, I'll drive him.” The Old Man leered, full of contempt, and 
accepted. He seemed interested only in pushing them both into a 
shabbier servility.’’ 

The Old Man is a trader, Paule is his stepdaughter, and Hassett, 
the third party in the paragraph, is her husband. In her feverish 
anxiety to inherit the Old Man’s money, Paule subjects Hassett and 
herself to numberless indignities in order to keep his favour. She 
even procures for him, only to find that she has over-reached herself, 
and to get a letter from the Old Man announcing that he will marry 
the girl and ordering them both to quit. How the situation then 
develops the reader must find out for himself. 

As a study of the disintegration of moral fibre in a hot climate 
the book is most successful. Even those characters whose deliques- 
cence does not enfeeble them are involved in the ruin of others, 
Sweat is the book’s theme song. ‘* Hassett wiped his neck with a 
rag. . «. His shirt stuck to him, damp with sweat. . . . He wiped 
his hands.’’ These three references occur in sixteen lines. For the 
general atmosphere, you can pick a sentence from almost every page. 

* Hassett faced the routine of the decayed day,’’ will serve as well 
as most. 

Mr. Coulter has done what he set out to do. He must cultivate a 
looser wrist ; his writing, in the earlier pages particularly, is rather 
muscle-bound, but he is a real novelist, and it will be interesting to 
see how he can cope with a less humid atmosphere and characters 
less heat-besotted. 

Miss Collis and Mr. Atiyah offer each a second novel. Miss 
Collis’s can hardly be called exhilarating, but its best episodes are 
frighteningly good. After an up-and-down row on a seaside holiday, 
a man decides to leave his wife, leads his adolescent daughter to a cliff- 
top, and tells her she must decide between her mother and him. 
Having thus most unfairly thrown the burden upon the girl’s shoulders, 
he falls over the edge. The girl feels that she should have saved him. 
How she fought with this feeling of guilt, and how her mother struggled 
against one of her own, Miss Collis investigates with skill and 
insight, reaching a dramatic end which has, for me at any rate, a 
slight taint of contrivance. The book is uneven, partly because its 
best passages are so good, and partly because Miss Collis, oscillating 
between the different characters’ point of view, has not managed to 
keep the proportions between them. Also, 1 was not convinced that 
any bachelor, so situated and equipped, would be attracted by Helen’s 
mother. But these are small flaws compared with such successes as— 
for example—Helen’s reactions to her school-friend’s glossily vulgar 
parents. Miss Collis certainly knows what she is at. 

So does Mr. Atiyah. Black Vanguard is a substantial advance on 
The Thin Line in range, control, and smoothness of narrative. 
Mahmond, a clever young Arab, learns just before his finals at 
Oxford that he has been married by proxy to a cousin at home. He 
had been betrothed to her before coming to England, and his father 
had merely followed the national custom as soon as the girl reached 
the age of fourteen. Mahmond is paralysed with dismay. An 
English friend puts his dilemma very clearly: ** But, damn it, he 
can't give you the most advanced Western education and not expect 
you to feel differently about these things.’’ 

In a long but quickly-moving story Mr. Atiyah examines this and 
similar problems as they affect not only Mahmond and his wife 


(whom his father presently brings to.England on a visit) but the other 
characters, English and Arabian. The portraiture is excellent: 
Sheikh Ahmed deserves all the praises of Mahmond’s Oxford tutor, 
and the incidents arise naturally and without strain. The board is 
perhaps a little too symmetrically set out, Amin and Betty too 
neatly balancing Mahmond,jBadriya and Jean; but Mr. Atiyah 
plays fair by the reader, who will learn and be entertained at the 
same time. 

It is sad to think that we shall get no more flamboyant feats of 
sleight-of-hand from Peter Cheyney. No one played the literary 
three-card trick with greater assurance or more engagingly. The 
formula was almost always the same, an apparently casual agglomera- 
tion of detail for the first half of the story, and then, sudden and 
firm, the authoritative grip, the skilful gathering of every thread 
into a tightly-knit conclusion. Velvet Johnnie, a collection of short 
Stories, is prefaced by an essay from Miss Viola Garvin, in which she 
pays warm-hearted and affectionate tribute to a likeable man and a 
cunning and seasoned craftsman. The prep.-school sense of adven- 
ture, the boisterous vitality, the suave, skilled presentation—Peter 
Cheyney had something for most of us, and we are sad to lose him, 

L. A. G. Strona, 


- Mann Examined 


Thomas Mann: An Introduction to his Fiction. By Henry Hatfield, 
(Peter Owen. 12s. 6d.) 


AN amazing amourt has been written about Thomas Mann ; perhaps 
more than about any other novelist during his life. There has been, 
as a recent American collection showed, every sort of criticism from 
the heaviest pseudo-philosophic ** systems '’ downwards, or upwards, 
Mr. Hatfield, an American, sets himself the moderate and valuable 
aim of ‘* examining’’ Mann’s fiction chronologically. Except 
incidentally he does not deal with the political writings. This 
** examination ’’ turns out to be a lucid, intelligent, balanced, well- 
informed and well-written running commentary, book by book, on 
the work of what many take to be the most powerful mind active in 
fiction in this century. He discusses the plots, the derivation of 
characters, the language, the symbolism, and the relation of the 
author to German letters and to the world at large ; and yet it is 
not a long book. Naturally it makes a perfect introduction; 
anybody who is put off by the bulk and reputed weight of Mann’s 
work can find out from it where he would like to begin or what 
select. 

Mr. Hatfield’s criticism is unexceptionable. He steers well clear 
of the theoretical permissibilities and impermissibilities which 
clutter a critic’s course nowdays, and just says what he finds ; that 
is really his merit. He implicitly insists that Mann is only a novelist, 
and that if he brings in matter which reminds one of philosophy, 
psychology, mythology, musical or political theory, medicine, biology 
or astronomy, all one can say about that is that it makes his novels 
more exciting. Mr. Hatfield, unlike many other critics, does not 
wander off in pursuit of Mann’s incidental contributions to those 
other departments, but sticks to the novels as novels. In E. M. 
Forster’s phrase, he ** educates by precision.’’ 

There is a saying, ** The world can be divided into two classes} 
those who divide the world into two classes and those who do not.”’ 
Mann falls squarely into the first class ; and Mr. Hatfield does full 
justice to the many and dazzling antinomies which are the backbone 
of his work, the obscure conflicts of class and patriotism which 
seem to dominate his character, and to the possibility that these 
may help us in our own dealings with reality and appearance. He 
quotes a remark made by the hero of Mann’s Doctor Fausius: 
** The Germans have a two-track mind and an inexcusable habit of 
combination ; they always want one thing and another, they want 
to have it both ways. They are capable of turning out great person- 
alities with antithetic principles of thought and life.’’ 

Mann himself is such a personality. Even his books go in pairs. 
Buddenbrooks has for counterpart Royal Highness ; Death in Venice 
has the first part of Felix Krull, where the artist is presented as a 
** wide boy ’’; Doctor Faustus has The Holy Sinner. The 
treatment of antitheses, of the repulsion and attraction between 
poles, and of the possibility of either fusion or neutrality (of ‘* having 
it both ways ’’), becomes fuller and more acute over sixty years. 
In Doctor Faustus, though Mr. Hatfield does not remark this, it 
goes so far as to be perfectly Manichaean. But this must not be 
overdone. Mann’s dualism is not in the last resort any more than 
a habit of thought, and art does not proceed from any one habit of 
thought. It proceeds from a balanced field of innumerable habits of 
thought. Mr. Hatfield, who is a serious critic, does not claim to 
have enumerated the habits, still less to have comprehended the 
balance. WAYLAND HILTON-YOUNG. 
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YOU MUST READ 


LADY KELLY’s 


‘continuously delightful’ 


—DAILY GRAPHIC 
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The OXFORD ATLAS 
will shortly be available again. 


Go to your Bookseller 


‘Not onl full but a beautifull itten book.’ 

lot only a a beautifully wri peo mee and order 
‘Something more than a stimulating and well illustrated . ~ . 
guide book. mated the new Revised Reprint 


‘A fascinating and beautifully written book.’ 
Illustrated London News 


‘Particularly illuminating .... it provides a wealth of 
well-observed detail.’ Manchester Guardian 


* This book is a feast for the eye.’ The Scotsman 


Oyer 60 photographs. ls. net 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 





INCREASE IN TURNOVER 





IMPROVED VALUES OF MERCHANDISE 





SIR SIMON MARKS ON SELLING PRICES 





Tue Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Marks and Spencer Limited was held on 
June 12th at 82, Baker Street, London, W. 

Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc., chairman and 
oint managing director, who presided, said: 

dies and gentlemen,—May I take it that 
in accordance with customary practice the 
directors’ report and accounts as circulated to 
you be taken as read? (Agreed.) 

You will be asked to confirm the appoint- 
ment of Mr. B. W. Goodman as a director of 
this company and to re-elect Mr. Harry Sacher 
and Mr. W. F. Norris. Mr. Goodman has 
been with the company nearly 20 years and 
has been the company’s secretary since, 1940, 
He will continue to hold this office. His 
appointment to the board will be of advantage 
to the company. 

Mr. Sacher retires by rotation and a special 
notice has been received from a shareholder 
of his intention to propose that he should be 
reappointed a director of the company not- 
withstanding that Mr. Sacher is of the age of 
70, and I shall have pleasure later in putting 
this resolution to the meeting. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profits on last year’s trading, after taxa- 
tion, have amounted to £2,206,000. This com- 
pares with a profit of the previous year of 
£2,557,000. Taxation has required £2,790,000. 
It does not include any provision for Excess 
Profits Levy as on the taxable profits of this 

ear’s trading we are advised that we have no 
iability. 

To the net profit of £2,206,000 there has 
been added £100,000, being tax over-provided 
in the past. The carry-forward from last year 
is £4,663,000. There is, therefore, available 
for distribution £6,969,000, compared with 
£6,528,000 a year ago, 

We propose a final dividend of 65 per cent., 
making 80 per cent., less tax, for the year on 
the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary capital, 
which requires £950,000, as against £879,500 
last year when the dividend was 75 per cent. 
The sum of £883,000 is transferred to the 
general reserve. After the dividends and other 
appropriations which have been recommended 
in the report of the directors, the sum of 
£4,506,000 will be carried forward. 

RESERVES 

The reserve funds at the date of the balance- 
sheet amounted to £11,054,000, as compared 
with £9,332,000 a year ago. This is an 
increase of £1,722,000—£1,202,000 from the 
profits of the year retained in the business, 
and £520,000 from the net surplus arising 
from the disposal of properties and invest- 
ments during the year. 

You have already been advised that the 
Capital Issues Committee has given its consent 
to the capitalisation from our reserves of an 
amount of £2,261,745 on the basis of one 
“A” Ordinary share for each Ordinary or 
“A” Ordinary share held on May 17th—the 
date on which the registers were closed. 
This will raise our issued Ordinary capital to 
£4,523,000. After the capitalisation of reserves 
our reserve funds will amount to £8,793,000. 


PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Our properties now stand in the balance- 


sheet at £8,597,000. We have expended 
£553,000 this year—mainly on rebuilding 
stores destroyed during the war. On the 


general maintenance of our properties we have 
spent £429,000. Fixtures and equipment have 
risen from £1,671,000 to £2,348,000, after 
depreciation on our usual scale. This is a 
part of our programme of modernising and 
embellishing our stores. 


STORE DEVELOPMENTS 


We are operating 233 stores. Our stores at 
Exeter, Plymouth, and Yarmouth have been 
rebuilt. These are the first full replacements 
which have come into operation. We were 
trading jn temporary premises in Plymouth 
and Yarmouth. A number of extensions have 
been made and rebuilding is in progress at 
Bristol, Southampton and Swansea. 

We have continued to carry out our policy 
of modernising our stores and have now made 
up much of the leeway resulting from the 
enforced neglect during the war. 

This programme has called for a large 
investment of capital in the post-war years. 
Our properties are being brought to a high 
state of repair and good condition. This pro- 
gramme further entails a great deal of work 
in embellishing our stores to make them 
attractive to the public. It includes modern 
lighting, general decorative schemes, new 
counters, and fittings to display our 
merchandise to advantage. There is no doubt 
that our public appreciate the improvements 
we have carried out and that they enjoy shop- 
ping in a pleasing environment. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The operations of our subsidiary companies 
have resulted in a ioss of £162,000 after tax 
recoveries as compared with a profit of 
£85,000 a year ago. This loss has been met 
from their own reserves, but their carry- 
forward to next year js reduced to £30,000. 

Our export business showed a _ small 
decrease in the total amount shipped as com- 
pared with last year. In the main our exports 
went into the hard currency areas, but busi- 
ness there is not likely to be as high a volume 
during the current year. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


It is with satisfaction that we can report an 
increase in our turnover of 15 per cent. over 
the previous year. Conditions of trading in 
textiles, which constitute 75 per cent. of our 
business, differed greatly in the past two years. 
The change was most evident in the latter part 
of the year under review, when a serious 
break in raw material prices occurred. This 
downward movement was intensified by the 
contraction of the export market, which threw 
large stocks of materials on to the home 
market. In the previous year, it will be 
remembered, the reverse trend was in progress. 
Goods ordered months in advance were then 
being sold below replacement cost. But in 
the latter part of the past year goods were 
being sold at priges higher than replacement 
cost. 

Your board thought this conjuncture the 
propitious moment to scale down our selling 
prices. This approach accorded with our 
policy of ing on to the public the advan- 
tages of lower prices and better values as 
soon as possible, 

The decision necessitated a writing down of 
stocks of materials held by our subsidiary 
companies and of goods held by the parent 
company. Speaking to you last year, | men- 


tioned our anxiety in regard to the ab 
increase in the price of raw materials wh: 
the Korean war had brought in its train, fog 
even then there was evidence of 
trends in certain key raw materials. To 
such an eventuality we increased our stock 
contingency reserve to £500,000. Because thy 
trend of prices js still uncertain, we are Tecon, 
— the appropriation of £500,000 
profits to increase that specific reserye 
£1,000,000. = ae 

I would point out that our price 
were borne entirely by the year’s tradj 
did not draw on our stock contingency resery 
It is the intention of yéur board to ‘ 
this policy, and not to draw on the stock com 
tingency reserve unless necessary. If 
prove that this reserve is not needed for ite 
specific purpose it can be made available for 
other purposes. 

PUBLIC RESPONSE TO LOWER PRICES 

The lowering of prices met with immediate 
response from our customers and 
about an impressive increase in cosine 
course of action strengthened the confidence 
and the goodwill which we enjoy with the 
public, the solid foundation on which our 
business rests. 

_ 1 am glad to record that our suppliers took 
similar action. They, like ourselves, had 
planned their own supplies of materials many 
months ahead at the prices then 
By writing Yown their stocks and commit 
ments and by operating jointly with us for 
period at lower margins of profit, our trad 
expanded with mutual benefit. This collabor. 
ation testifies to the goed relations which exig 
between our suppliers and ourselves; and I am 
happy to express to our friends our 
appreciation of their fine co-operative spirit, 

SUPPLY POSITION 

During the post-war years our efforts were 
directed to increasing our supplies of woven 
materials of uniform standards of quality, 
This is one of the largest sections of our busi- 
ness. Thanks to our arrangements with ou 
textile manufacturers we were pro i 
able to provide our garment makers with th 
stocks they needed to operate more efficiently 
and economically, and were assured of a com 
tinuity of supply during a long period of 
shortage. 

Our subsidiary companies act as service 
departments for these purposes. They ar 
directed and controlled by the parent com 
pany. Their function is to buy the magy 
varieties of woven cloths we need in their grey 
state and to convert them into the finished 
materials. They act as a pipeline of supplie 
which are allocated to our garment maken. 
This system of operation gives us a high 
degree of flexibility, as the basic materials 
we use can be made up into many varieties 
of garments in quick response to changes ia 
consumer demand. 

The stocks of our subsidiary companies 
were high but they are now being used » 
rapidly in the ordinary course of busines 
The increased investment in our stock in trade 
at thg stores was necessary to take care of out 
expanding business for the Easter and th 
summer seasons. Easter, a high peak of bus- 
ness, fell outside the year under review. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 

The first two months’ trading of the curreat 
year has shown a noteworthy increase in ow 
turnover. There has been a reduction in ow 
overall stocks with a corresponding improve 
ment in the cash position which, of coum, 
varies with the amount of stock we provide 
in anticipation of a particular season @ 

riod. 

During the years of austerity, the textile 
Utility Scheme served a useful purpose, 
it was of necessity restrictive. It narrowed 
the selection of cloths we could use without 
attracting purchase tax: The ending of t 
Utility scheme has brought within our rang 
an extensive variety of new and better quality 
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materials, affording us greater opportunities 
of improving our goods. — he 

Business lives and thrives by iniative and 
the development of new ideas. It must be 
gensitive to changes of taste, fashion, or style 
on the part of the public. Our role is to inter- 

t such changes to our manufacturers and 
guide their production accordingly. The public 
are most discerning. They demand _ higher 
standards of manufacture, more attractive and 
durable materials, better styling and finish at 

ices they can afford to pay. — 

J am glad to say that our suppliers are help- 
jng us to carry this policy into effect. It 
requires a close co-operative effort. This joint 
work is fundamental to our business, and our 
organisation is adapted to study and deal with 
the manifold problems involved. The fruits 
of this effort can be seen in our stores, and 
the transformation of our values is proceed- 


ing apace. 
FOOD SECTION: UP-GRADE OF 
QUALITY 


Our food section consists in the main of 
specialised lines. We have been able, with 
the co-operation of our suppliers, to improve 
the selection and up-grade their quality. Un- 
like textiles, the fall in world prices of key 
materials, such as fats and sugar, is not yet 
reflected here. 

We are vigilantly maintaining our campaign 
to ensure that the foods we handle are pre- 

and sold under hygienic conditions. It 
is gratifying to observe that many authorities 
use our premises to demonstrate what is a 
good standard of general cleanliness when 
they arrange their local food hygiene exhibi- 
tions. 

If we look beyond the field of textiles the 

ices of most major raw materials are falling 

the world markets. The Government have 
taken an important step in readjusting the 
selling prices of many commodities which they 
buy to the free market prices. 

The whole economic trend is plainly to- 
wards lower prices—a movement which must 
have a beneficial effect on the cost of living. 
British jndustry with its unrivalled experience 
and modernised equipment is in the position 
to profit by this turn of events. It can, by 
even more efficient production, further re- 
duce prices and thus expand the purchasing 
power of the community. There is_ little 
doubt that if management and labour work 
together in a spirit of harmony and under- 
standing they can once again raise the stan- 
dard of life of the people of this island. 


STAFF AND WELFARE 


The strength of a business lies not only in 
fts merchandising ability, but also in the 
degree that it can obtain the whole-hearted 
co-operation of its staff in the day-to-day 
work. Your board can say with truth that 
they are fortunate in having the services of a 
devoted and loyal body of co-workers who 
now number over 20,000. 

As you are aware, the board has always 
been concerned with their well-being. This 
concern expresses itself in the many services 
and amenities which have been evolved during 
the years as an integral part of the business, 
It has been our experience that through these 
services we help to foster not only greater 
efficiency but also a happy team spirit. 

The courteous, helpful service of our staff 
to our customers contributes in no small 
Measure to the goodwill we enjoy with the 
public. On behalf of the board and in your 
name I thank them for their work in the past 
year. 
The report and accounts were adopted and 
& resolution was passed approving the capital- 
isation of reserves, allotment letters in respect 
of which will be posted on June 30th. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting a resolution was passed increasing 
the capital of the company to £6,450,000 by 
the creation of 10,000,000 additional Ordinary 
shares of 5s. each. 


JUNE 20, 
HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


LARGEST OUTPUT IN UNITED KINGDOM 
ADEQUATE STEEL SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 


SIR F. E.REBBECK ON SUBSTANTIAL 
FORWARD COMMITMENTS 


Tue Sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held on 
June 12th, at the registered offices of the Com- 
pany, Queen’s Island, Belfast; Sir Frederick 
E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. F. V. Spark, A.C.A., 
read the Notice convening the meeting and 
the Report of the Auditors. 

The Chairman said: 

As the Statement of Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report have already been in your 
hands for some time, I propose with your 
permission to take them as read. (Agreed.) 

You will see from the figures before you 
that the consolidated profit on trading’ for 
the year is £134,000 less than the previous 
year, and as the amount brought to credit in 
respect of settlement on contracts completed 
in previous years is only £19,076 against 
£261,869 in the previous year, which was of 
course an unusually high figure, the net profit 
after taxation is lower by £194,608, but the 
Directors propose to make the same dividend 

yment on the Ordinary Stock as for the 

st few years and add to reserves and the 
carry-forward on Profit and Loss Account a 
sum of £242,635 in the accounts of the parent 
company. 

Our subsidiaries show profitable trading 
results, and after payment of dividends the 
balance of profit of £39,738 has been carried 
forward in the accounts of these companies. 

The consolidated total of Reserves and un- 
divided profits now amounts to £4,577,914. 

The lower profits, however, do not indicate 
any falling off in the amount of work that 
has been carried out, but are almost entirely 
due to contracts iaken at fixed prices in the 
early months of 1950 when orders for new 
ships were scarce. In the latter part of that 
year the demand for shipping, particularly 
for tankers, increased, and the Company has 
booked orders which will keep its facilities fully 
employed for some years. These latter con- 
tracts, the completion of which will begin in 
1953 and carry on until about 1957, have not 
been contracted for at fixed prices. 


HEAVY INCREASE IN COSTS 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea and 
the extensive rearmament programme which 
followed brought about conditions in this 
country and elsewhere which resulted in 
heavy increases in the cost of materials and 
rates of wages. Furthermore, in common with 
other Shipbuilders, work has been slowed 
down owing to the inability to obtain full 
supplies of steel, with the result that the 
construction of these vessels has been thrown 
into a period when higher costs were in 
operation. All this has had an unfavourable 
effect on fixed price contracts, and, as a 
number of them have still to be completed, the 
results for 1952 will also be adversely affected. 

The output from the Company’s Works was 
once again the largest in the United Kingdom, 
thirteen vessels being launched last year with 
a total gross tonnage of 155,388. This is the 
twelfth successive year in which the vessels 
launched from the Company’s Works have 
exceeded 100,000 gross tons. 

More than eighty ships are at present under 
construction, fitting out or on order, and these 
include large passenger vessels, cargo vessels, 
a cross-Channel passenger vessel, tankers for 
both British and foreign owners, Diesel 
Passenger Ferries, Whalecatchers, and other 
small craft, while the Naval work includes 
Light Fleet Carriers “Centaur” and “ Bul- 
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wark,” as well as other vessels for H.M. 
Navy. 

During the year the Fleet Carrier H.M.S. 
“Eagle” was commissioned, and has since 
completed her Acceptance Trials. You will 
no doubt have seen in the Press many refer- 
ences to this vessel, which js the largest and 
fastest aircraft carrier in the Royal Navy. 


SUBSTANTIAL ORDERS IN HAND 

There is an increasing demand for our own 
Diesel engines, and many orders have been 
received for land installations in various parts 
of the world. I referred last year to the orders 
which the Company had received for propel- 
ling engines to be installed in hulls built by 
other Shipbuilders, and since then we have 
booked a further number of contracts of 
this nature. 

Steady progress js being made with the 
manufacture of the Cooper-Bessemer type 
compressor sets under the licence arrange- 
ments made with that Company. 

_ Our Ordnance Works on the Clyde con- 
tinue to be engaged on important rearmament, 
work, and jin addition have in hand, under 
the working arrangement with the English 
Electric Company, a considerable volume of 
work in connection with hydro-electric instal- 
lations both for home and overseas markets, 

Our Electrical Manufacturing Division at 
Belfast is booked to full capacity, both on the 
A.C. and D.C. sides, on work for ships and 
land installations, 

The Steel Constructional Division has again 
been well employed, and the further orders 
taken during the year have resulted in our 
being fully booked for some time ahead, 


STEEL SUPPLIES 

In all these activities the key to what we are 
able to do js an adequate supply of steel, and 
until we can obtain nearly double the amount 
which we are now receiving it will not be 
possible to meet our delivery commitments in 
connection with the very considerable pro- 
gramme that lies ahead of us. 

The position does not at the moment look 
promising, and from the discussion that took 
place in the House of Commons on June 11th, 
it is now indicated that the supply of steel 
instead of being, as was hoped, a little better 
is likely to be somewhat worse. We had 
hoped that the arrangements which had been 
made by the Government for supplies of 
American steel would help to alleviate the 
position, but the labour difficulties which are 
being experienced in the United States have, 
in the meantime, stopped any supplies of 
American steel to this country. 

The Company’s property and plant have 
been well maintained during the year. 

I take the opportunity to thank all those 
members of the Staff and workmen who have 
worked well throughout the year. 

As indicated in the Report of the Directors, 


Mr. Atholl Blair retires from the Board 
in accordance with the Articles of 
Association but is not offering himself 
for re-election. He also’ wishes to 


resign his Executive position with the Com- 
pany, but I am glad to say he has agreed to 
remain in contact with us in a consultative 
capacity which, in view of his long and 
valuable experience in many of our specialised 
products, is very satisfactory. 

Mr. George Morton, C.B.E., congratulated 
the Board on the Statement of Accounts and 
said he considered that in pursuing their con- 
servative financial policy they were on sound 
lines and were acting in the oest interests 
of the shareholders. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted; 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring Directors who offered themselves for 
re-election, viz., Sir John Craig, Mr. William 
Strachan, Jr., and Mr. L. V. Dunlop, were 
re-elected. Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & 
Company were reappointed Auditors and 
their remuneration was fixed. : 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Peak profits, flanked by warnings of lower 
earnings in 1952, have now become a recur- 
ring theme in company reports. The latest 
illustration of what investors may expect— 
and of a more drastic kind that in most 
other branches of industry—comes from 
Courtaulds, the textile and rayon manufac- 
turers. For the year to March 31st group 
profits established a new record £19,018,408 
against £17,270,823 and even after allowing 
for U.K. taxation of £9,387,569 against 
£8,046,638 and other tax charges consoli- 
dated profit of the group was up from 
£8,221,159 to £8,724,953. So far, so good. 
These earnings have enabled the Courtaulds 
board to maintain the dividend on the 
£24,000,000 of Ordinary Stock at the 
11} per cent. rate to which it was raised 
from 7% per cent. a year ago. They are also 
able to put large sums to reserves against 
increased cost of replacing fixed assets, raw 
materials and other stocks. The sting in the 
directors’ preliminary statement is in the 
tail. They point out that during the first 
three quarters of the past financial year the 
demand for the company’s products was 
considerable and that, difficulties on the raw 
material side having been overcome, pro- 
duction was at a high level. During the final 
quarter there was a sudden and progressive 
worsening of conditions in most sections of 
the business. This led to substantial 
increase of stocks of materials and finished 
goods, and consequently to a serious curtail- 
ment of output. 


A Dividend Warning 

Since the end of the financial year several 
of the company’s factories have temporarily 
ceased production and, in the words of the 
Courtaulds board, ** the rayon industry 
in this country as well as abroad is now 
going through a major trade recession.”’ 
As for the financial implications, Courtaulds 
stockholders are warned that the present 
indications are that ‘‘ unless there is a 
rapid and material improvement no dividend 
may be earned’’ for the year ending 
March 3. 

There can be no-surprise that following 
this statement Courtaulds £1 Ordinary Units 
have fallen a shilling or so, and now stand 
at 32s. to yield not far short of 7 per cent. 
Clearly, they may go lower if the worst 
happens and the recession in the textile 
trade becomes more intense, but from the 
long term standpoint the units must surely 
be considered cheap. Courtaulds has alert 
management and strong finances to enable 
it to see the depression through and take 
advantage quickly of the improvement when 
it comes. I would certainly not advise 
stockholders to sell. 


Cotton Trade Surprises 

Recent news from the cotton section of 
the textile trade, at least so far as last year’s 
profits and dividends are concerned, has 
been surprisingly good. Fine Spinners 
report group trading profits together with 
investment income at £4,379,227 for the 
year to March 3lst, which is only about 
£500,000 below the peak of £4,879,418 for 
the year to March 3lst, 1951. Taxation has 
called for rather less at £2,274,567 against 
£2,400,657 and net profit after tax and depre- 
ciation comes out at £1,185,641 against 


£1,366,418. Until we have the chairman’s 
statement it is impossible to tell how steep 
the fall in earnings may have been during the 
second half of the company’s financial year. 
Meantime, however, stockholders will derive 
some comfort from the board’s decision to 
maintain the ordinary dividend at the 12} per 
cent. rate to which it was raised from 8 per 
cent. at this time last year. In the market 
the results have been received with consider- 
able caution, in that Fine Spinners £1 
Ordinary Units are still quoted around 19s. 
to give a yield of 12? per cent. They appear 
to me to be under-valued at this price. 


Burmah Oil Expansion 


The full report of the Burmah Oil Company 
should confirm the favourable impressions 
created by the preliminary figures. The 
directors now disclose that in India, Pakistan 
and Burma demand for petroleum products 
continued to expand last year. About 
25 per cent. of the total was made by the 
company’s own production in Burma, 
Assam and the Punjab and selling prices 
remained steady on a slightly higher level 
than in 1950. Another point which emerges 
from the full report is that the company has 
extensive commitments in the financing of 
new capital projects by subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies. The building of two or 
three new tankers on order was begun last 
year and the first is expected to come into 
service in October. The group may also 
embark on the construction of additional 
refinery plant. It appears, therefore, that 
this year will see some inroads into Burmah 
Oil’s substantial liquid resources, which at 
the end of last year included over £13 million 
of British Government securities. From the 
asset standpoint, as I have often emphasised, 
Burmah Oil £1 Ordinary Units now quoted 
just under £3 are substantially under-valued. 
Yielding just over 7 per cent. on the 21 per 
cent. dividend they are also attractively 
priced on income yield. 


Selection Trust Yield 

It is a striking illustration of the sea- 
change in dividend yields that when I drew 
attention to the 10s. shares of Selection 
Trust around 50s. last year the company was 
paying a dividend of 324 per cent., whereas 
today the price is down to 40s. despite the 
fact that the dividend has been raised to 
45 per cent. On the latest distribution the 
shares offer a yield of 11} per cent. and 
although we must await the full report for 
details of the present assets position, the pre- 
liminary figures, together with the dividend 
decision, inspire confidence. Total revenue 
for the year to March 3ist has increased 
from £1,404,288 to £1,991,674, and net 
revenue after tax covers the higher dividend 
by a substantial margin. The attraction of 
Selection Trust shares is that they provide 
a spread of interest, which ranges over 
copper, lead, zinc, diamonds, and gold 
mining. The company is also turning its 
attention to Canada, where an extensive 
mineral investigation is being carried out. 
So far as dividend prospects are concerned 
one has to consider the setback in the base 
metal trades and, of course, the possible 
effect of Excess Profits Levy but from the 
long-term standpoint the shares still look a 
good speculative holding. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
F. FRANCIS & SONS 
RECORD RESULTS 


Tue Sist annual ordinary general meeti 
F. Francis & Sons Listed wee held py 
12th in London, Mr, John Ismay (the chair. 
man) presiding. 

In the course of his speech, the chai 
said: It is with pleasure that I Submit the 
present report, reflecting as it does a record 
profit both for the parent company and the 
group. The net profit for the year at £297,049 
reflects increased profits of the group of 
£52,946 but against this we have an increase 
in taxation of £38,750. 

The position in regard to the supply of cer. 
tain raw materials, particularly steel and tin- 
plate, still remains difficult due to continued 
shortage, but it is anticipated that there will 
be an improvement in this respect during the 
current year. 

It is difficult to forecast for the future and 
I can only say that the turnover of the group 
for the first five months of the current year 
is in excess of that for the corresponding 
period of 1951, 

Your directors have decided to increase the 
nominal capital of your company from its 
present figure of £500,000 (which is all issued) 
to £700,000 by the creation of an additional 
800,000 Ordinary Shares of Ss. each. There 
is no intention at the moment of issuing any 
of the proposed new capital. The necessary 
formal meeting will be held in due course. 

In conclusion I would like to mention that 
the very satisfactory results of 1951 could not 
have been achieved without the co-operation 
and team work of all employees, and I would 
like to pay a special tribute to all for their 
loyalty and service. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 20 per cent. approved. 


BUKIT PANJONG, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THe 32nd annual general meeting of Bukit 
Panjong, Limited was held on June 17th in 
London, Mr. D. F. Topham (the chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 

The profit for the year is slightly higher 
than that for 1950, but taxation on current 
profits is also higher, so that the sum avail- 
able for distribution is much the same as 
last year. An interim dividend of Id. per 
unit was paid during 1951 and the final divi- 
dend of lid. per unit now recommended 
leaves the total dividend only fractionally 
lower than that for 1950. 

At the time of writing it is too early to 
say how the company will be affected by the 
proposed E.P.L. regulations, but the whole 
question is now being considered by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association and it is to be 
hoped that the representations which the 
Association is making will be sympathetically 
received by the Authorities. 

It is again necessary to record a fall in the 
crop; and this tendency may continue for 
some time yet, so long as the company com 
tinues with its replanting programme. Never 
theless, yields from the mature areas now 
replanted with high yielding materials are 
steadily increasing. An area of 50 acres was 
replanted during 1951, and in the current year 
it js intended to replant a further 57} acres— 
the broken figure has been adopted in ordef 
aaa the replanting of one particulat 

eld. 
Banditry throughout Malaya remains oa 
much the same scale as before, and although 
it is satisfactory that our Estate has not been 
the scene of any incident, stockholders must 
not forget that the conditions prevailing are 
a constant source of worry and strain to ouf 
management. The report was adopted. 
































